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NO. 12. VOL. 1.—NEW SERIES. 
JUDICIAL REFORM. 

We introduce, today; a new subject into our 
columns; and we are sure that our readers will 
think, with us, that it is a most important one. Of 
what use is a constitution, of what use is a code of 
laws, if Lawyer-bred Judges can make laws creating 
a privileged order, secure to that order the entire 
monopoly of the law business, and prevent the poor 
man from employing his friend, be he never so com- 
petent, to defend his suit, or even from defending 
his own suit, and these laws directly in the teeth of 
the Constitution? The Lawyers are now decidedly 
a privileged crder in the community. They not 
only monopolize to themselves almost exclusively 
the office of Judges ; they not only almost entirely 
exclude mechanics and farmers from the halls of 
legislation; but they actually, when they get to be 
Judges, set themselves above the law and the Con- 
stitution, and make |aws to suit themselves. We do 
not wish to draw off attention from the great object 
we have in view ; that is, to open a broad avenue, 
free of toll, to the Great West ; but if, in cl 2aring 
the way, we meet with obstacles, or if, as we go 
along, any noxious animal attacks us or attempts 
to stay our progress, we shall be apt to give it a 
blow or.a kick. Our readers will see, not only that 
this Judge-made Law may be an obstacle in our 
path, but that it is of vital importance to any who 
may be compelled to resort to the Courts for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

We have a series of articles on this exciting sub- 
ject, which we shall give, perhaps, one a week, from 
the pen of a Working Man who is every way quali- 
fied to cope with it, and we trust that our readers 
will peruse them with that attention which the mag- 
nitude of the subject demands. 


the first of the series. 
JUDICIAL LEGISLATION.—NO, 1. 

The Judiciary of the United States has been said 
\o be the weakest department of the general govern- 
ment. “It can neither lay taxes nor appropriate 
money, nor command armies, nor appoint to offices.” 
2 Story’s Com. on Con. 23. “This position is true 
in theory, and ought to be so in practice. It might 
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reasonably be expected that judges who know the 
law, and lay it down so correctly in books which 
they find time to make and publish for sale, would 
themselves abstain from all violations of the law, at 
least in their public and official acts. But do they 
not appoint to offices? Most certainly they do. 
The judges appoint hundreds, aye, thousands of 
counsellors of themselves, in that Court, and in the 
Circuit Courts. ‘These counsellors have exclusive 
privileges in and about those Courts, are admitted, 
or permitted, to bring into and conduct suits in those 
Courts, and are regarded and treated as officers of 
those Courts. 

They are allowed and encouraged to monopolize 
the business in Courts which the people of the 
United States have constituted to establish justice 
in and throughout the land; and not, as their 
Honors admit, in their books, to lay taxes, command 
armies, or appoint to offices. Neither the Constitu- 
tion, nor the laws of the United States, made in pur- 
suance of it, authorize the enlistment or enrolment 
of these armies of public officers, who are virtually 
commissioned and sent forth ‘ to harass the people 
and eat out their substance.”’ 

Whence, then, is the power derived? It is not 
derived at alll. It is assumed, without law, against 
law. It is judicial legislation, a speciss of tyranny 
which no free people, who know their rights, will or 
tan Jong endure. A British judge boasted _ that 
he made’ more laws than parliament, and the 
braggart told the truth. How long will the people 
of this Republic suffer their judges, Republican 
judges, to imitate such impudent examples? Nous 
vetrons. FRANKLIN. 
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THe MeTHopisT GENERAL CONFERENCE now 
in Session in this City, have deposed Bishop An- 
drews, for holding slaves which were the « property”’ 
of his wife before marriage,‘and which he would 
hot agree to liberate. A split of the Methodist 
Union, which is now under discussion, will probably 
be the consequence, as the southern portion warmly 
sustain the Bishop. Would it not be quite as rea- 
sonable and quite as much in accordance with Chris- 
lianity, to “depose” Bishops and Ministers who 
hold more /and than is necessary for their own sub- 
‘stenee, while many white men are in slavery for 
Vant of land to subsist upon ?,- 

atetienitaiiiiien 

Treason !~-The Sun thinks that if the Postage was re- 

duced, the deficiency of its revenue might be made up by 


“a just decrease of some sixteen_millions of dollars appro- 
Ptiation for the support of the army and navy.”” 
> 
{* Several of our Subscribers make it a point to send 
‘from one to half a dozen new subscribers every week. 
Almost every one might do this without much trouble; but 
hey Probably do not reflect on the additional impetus they 
me: thus give to the movement. Our list has swelled be- 
es our most sanguine expectations for the last two weeks ; 
Ped: be fully effective, our paper should go into every 
tand alley in the city, and to every part of the country. 
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F A few complete files still on hand, 











the dominion of land.” 
— Blackstone. 






SERFAGE IN EUROPE.---No. I. 


‘Here where the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade.” 


The condition of the laboring people throughout 
the whole cf Europe is exceedingly degraded. 
Their lives are much more toilsome and joyless than 
those of the lower animals. Whether cultivating 
the earth, or sweating in a manufactory, it is still 
the same. They have no means to get even their 
breakfast, until they sell so much of their bodily 
labor as will buy if. The breakfast—some kind 
of a breakfast, however coarse and scanty—must be 
had. ‘The labor, therefore, must be sold at what- 
ever price it will bring. The supply of labor offer- 
ing exceeds the demand. The employer is self- 
ish, and hardened to the last degree; he is able, 
from their and his position, to squeeze them down 
to the lowest possible pittance that will support the 
lowest possible existence. They are sunk down, 
down, to the drowning point. There, at that point, 
the vigorous sustain themselves by one ceaseless and 
convulsive effort, until their vigor is gone—then, 
pauperism and the grave ! 

Oh! if each family had a little land—a single 
acre of land, with the humblest cottage built upon 
it; what a variety of fruits and vegetables would it 
not produce, in requital of their light and healthful 
toil. Half-a-dozen bee-hives; a couple of sleek 
pigs; a flockyof geese, that would pick up their 
forage by the way-side; a stock of poultry; and 
with ¢wo acres of land they could maintain a cow ; 
sell large quantities of garden produce; be erect, 
happy, healthful, and independent. They would 
learn to love the verdure as it sprung around them 
—virtue would visit their porch, borne upon the 
breath of blossoms. Civilization, a love for the 
beautiful, would steal upon them ; the influence of 
their mother earth would make human beings of 
them. What are they now? 

Here is what they are. Here is their picture, 
drawn from the life, and on the spot, by an aristo- 
cratic writer, in the London Illuminated Magaziae. 
He takes his sketch in Hales Owen, within a mile 
of Birmingham, within view, too, of one of the 
‘* loveliest vallies in the world.” 


‘To each of these cottages or hovels is attached a shed for 
the forge ; and here may be seen the maid, the matron, the 
young, the old, the strong and the weak, working from early 
dawn till long after ‘‘dewy eve,"—perhaps, not able to sell 
their day’s work at any price; perhaps, next day, wander- 
ing with a bagful to our town, begging at every shop door that 
we would buy them, or in the majority of cases. receiving from 
four pence half-penny to six pence for their long day’s work. 

* * * From the time that they have strength enough to 
hold a hammer, their doom isfixed. Many a slight and grace- 
ful girl have { seen wielding a hammer, who would have 
much better became the benches of a day school, both from 
her tender age and delicate form, clad in a coarse woollen pet- 
ticoat, a rough handkerchief cuvering her bosom as protection 
from the sparks of red hot iron, and a disclosing her 
stays and shift sleeves. The only little display of feminine 
vanity attempted, is in the arrangement of the hair: no time 
to spare for curling and braiding, she is a gainerin appearance 
from her smooth unadorned tresses; and the poor nailor girl 
may be forgiven the bit of coquetry with which she keeps the 
door half shut to hide her poor attire, while she peeps out on 
hearing the sounds of approaching wheels. Alas! poor girl, 
well she knows, despite her now graceful and flexible form, 
before she is thirty years old, she will be bent to the shape of 
the anvil at which she now works, singing with all the light- 
heartedness of youth. 

She cannot extricate herself—for all the girls around her are 
nailors, or, until very lately, work in coal-pits. She cannot be 
a servant—for her hovel never required household work, and 
she knows nothing of it; while her talents as a cook have ne- 
ver been tested farther than potatoes and bacon. She has no 
alternative ; she exists, and works on, as all the district do, 
until she becomes a crippled, starved and miserable object, liv- 
ing in the midst of beauty with the slightest appreciation of it, 
in the midst of plenty without partaking of it, and with no 
other notion of the power of God than that he is the inflicter 
of her present hard fate, which, if she bears without murmur- 
ing, she may, by possibility, obtain some future reward. 

And with all the boast of superior intellect, the men are the 
same ignorant, hardworking, helpless, starved objects as the 
women; from their constant habit of stooping over their work, 
they are not above half as tall at fifty as they were at twenty. 
In the close neighbourhood of some of the finest saline springs 
in the kingdom, they are dirty and neglectful of their persons. 
Thus they vegetate on, with no instruction, no amusement, no 
relaxation, no luxury but tobacco, which is used by both sexes 
and all ages. 

Sauntering along one of the lanes, I stopped at a well known 
smithy, and asked the girl if she had ever heard of Shenstone? 


‘The ould conjurer, he has made songs and verses, and put 

up seats under the trees for folks to sit and look at the fields!” 
_“‘ T suppose you mean the same—do you ever walk through 
his Leasowes on a Sunday ?” * 

“ Not I. I bin so tired, and my arms aching so with my 
week 8 work, that I mostly lies dood tiaidays; till toward night 
sometimes I goes to meetin’.” 

She picked up a short black pipe. I remarked, “I was 
sorry to see so young a girl smoke.” 

‘* Perhaps you'd smoke too, if you hadn’t nothing else.’’ God 
knows, perhaps I should. 

«But I thought women’s luxury was tea?” 

“Yes, when they can get it; hereabouts we drinks pepper- 
mint tea; real tea 1s dear, you know, and we earns no mone 
scarce I sometimes think I'd better hang myself than live to 
grow old. 

‘ But I heard you were about to be married ?” 


dare say'1 shall have to work as hard then as now, but I shall 
rhaps get more to eat ; for I don’t mind tellin 

Pm gure it is no sin, like thieving any thing else—but he often 

catches hares and them things that swarm about here, and so 

he gets a little more than always nailing. Do you think ‘it 

wicked?” 


“I can't say think it wicked; but he might be found out, 


ou know.” 
y “Ah, so he might—well, we mun take our luck; we can’t 


go on in this way.” 
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food from ene year’s end to another. 


believe it was a sin, if, like ——— never tasted animal 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1844. * 


‘Well and it’s time: he’s but a rough sort of blade, and I 
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the grace of God.”— 9 ning’s Picton, Feb. 28, 1844. 
Jefferson's Last Letter. 5 * 
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How easy for laws, how easy for vir~ 
tuous men todeclaim upon the necessity of obeying those laws ; 


but how frail a barrier are theyy when hungry desperation 
tands arrayed against them.” 


This is Serfage No. 1, in England. | It is the 
worst serfage that ever existed, perhaps, in the 
whole world. In other conditions of slavery, man, 
however sunk, starved, and degraded, still is per- 
mitted to walk abroad upon the soil; and there 
breathes from the bosom of that soil—from the sky 
above—from the atmosphere around it, an influence 
that is not wholly lost. . 4 

Citizens of New .York—Men, Brethren, Repub- 
licans! Help us to secure to posterity—your own 
posterity, a home upon the soil. A single move- 
ment can effect that object now; but the opportufiity 
js fast passing away, for ever! Up, Republicans! 
Up at once, and show yourselves worthy of the 
mighty trust that is reposed in you. OR—fold your 
arms, and look on, while your birthright is bartered 


away to foreign and domestic ‘‘ Speculators.” 
—_——@———_— 


To Native American Working Men. 
In the Senate of the United States, on the 7th 


instant, Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from 
Philadelphia, in favor of an alteration of the Na- 
turalization Laws, so as to require twenty-one years’ 
residence. Mr. A. avowed himself in favor of the 
amendment, and intimated his intention to move in 
the matter. This, we believe, is the first open 
avowal on the part of any member of Congress in 
favor of preventing foreigners in this Republic from 
enjoying the right of suffrage during life, for that 
is the length and breadth of the proposition. There 
is not, as we have before remarked, the most remote 
probability of the success of this proposal, otherwise 
we should spend some time to discuss it; to show 
its folly and wickedness; its tendency to exclude 
the best and most intelligent class of foreigners 
from the Republic, and to introduce the less patrio- 
tic and intelligent, create them into a distinct class, 
who would have no affection for the government, 
but would be ever ready to throw their influence, 
such as it might be, im favor of the party that-should 
be in favor of removing the sign of their degrada- 
tion; and its tendency to throw power into the 
hands of the Aristocracy, by depriving of their votes 
a class of citizens, nine-tenths of whom would 
always be found on the side of true Democracy. 
We might also show that this is, no doubt, a subtle 
attempt of the Aristocracy upon the principle of 
Universal Suffrage, and a deadly stab at the Rights 
of Labor ; for those who take the lead in this mea- 
sure know full well that almost the entire body of 
foreigners who come to this country are Working 
Men, who have been schooled by oppression into a 
keen and lively sense of Human Rights, and who, 
therefore, would always be found on the side Native 
Working Men on all great questions of public policy. 
But we will not go into a full discussion on this 
matter till satisfied that our opinion is wrong as to 
the entire improbability of its success. Our pre- 
sent purpose is merely to call upon all voluntary 
citizens, and the sons and grandsons of such, and 
especially of every Working Man, whether a native 
or a voluntary citizen, to mark well every member 
of either house of Congress, who records his vote in 
favor of preventing Working Men, driven here by 
oppression, or invited here by a love of liberty, from 
having a vote for life; for such would be the effect, 
in probably nineteen cases out of twenty, of the 
proposed restriction. : 

Emphatically, we would urge upon Native Ameri- 
can Working Men to consider whether, in the com- 
ing struggle for an INHERITANCE IN THE Soit; for 
their children and their children’s children, they 
will do well to reject the aid of men who have vo- 
luntarily adopted the Republican Standard, and who 
would, if necessary, be willing to shed the last drop 
of their blood in its defence, against domestic trai- 
tors as well as against foreign foes. Will they thus 


_| be made the tools of those who would deny them 


their BiRTHRIGHT when the struggle comes to a 
crisis? . Remember; ‘‘ Divide and conquer” “has 
ever been the policy of the Aristocracy ! 





THe Texas TREATY was rejected by the Senate, 


on Saturday evening last, by the following vote : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Atchinson, Bagby, Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, 
Fulton, ‘Hayweod, Henderson, Huger, Lewis, McDuffie, Semple, 
Sevier, 8 , Walker, and Woodbury—16. 

Nays.—Messrs. lien, Archer, Jtherton, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Benton, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Critenden, Dayton, Evans, Fair- 
field, Foster, Francis, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, M 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, Rives, 
Simmons, Tallmadge, Tappan, Upham, Whitehouse, Woodbridge, 
one whig among the Yeas, and seven democrats 
among the Nays. 

Mr. Benton gave notice of a bill for the Annexa- 


‘tion of Texas, with the consent of Mexico. 


-_—-— 
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The “Mock Auctioneers” of Wall street are just now in # 
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$1.50 A YEAR—4c. Single. _ 


THE “MOVEMENT” AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Under the above head, the Northern Star, of the 4th ult. 
has-a long article announcing the intention of its conductor 
to take every pains to make it the organ of the “* Move- 
ment”’ going ea in Europe as well as here, to secure to Lazor 
its Ricuts by restoring to it the possession of the Lanp. It 
will also be a main object with us to make the People’s 
Rights an organ of this General Movement, considering, as 
we do, that a knowledge of the struggles, the successes, and 
the defeats of Labor’s sons in Europe will be alike interesting 
and instructive to their brethren here. For this purpose, 
we have established an exchange with the Northern Star, 
and shall, as soon as possible, make arrangements to receive 
all the papers devoted to the People’s cause in Europe, 
from which we shall extract the most interesting information 
respecting the Movement, and thus lay before our readers 
information that has heretofore, strange to say! been with- 
held from them by the American press. The following is as 
extract from the article of the Northern Star :— 

And while we shall thus be enabled to detail the doings of 
the Movement party in our own quarter of the globe, we are 
endeavoring to obtain the means of making the English work- 
man better acquainted with the actual realities of American 
society and American institutions—with the nature of the 
efforts made by the different political parties in the States. 
Hitherto the millions of both countnes have been in great igno- 
rance of each other. It shall be our business to make them 
better acquainted. Was it of no use to be able to detail to the 
toilers of this country the nature of the Lanp Movement, so 
fully set forth in our two last numbers? Can any man read 
the “‘ Report"’ inserted last week, and not learn a never-to-be- 
forgotten lesson? Is it notof moment for the advocates of Pro- 
tection to Labor in this our land, to learn that the self same 
causes that have reduced our once well-fed population to misery 
and want, are having a similar effect.on the young society of 
the American States? Will no advantage be derived from a 
knowledge of the fact, that the power of coining in the hands 
of an irresponsible “‘ corporation ;" that the “circulation” of 
valueless “ promises to pay,”’— “expanded” today, ‘ con- 
tracted " tomorrow,—all the while altering the value of things, 
and silently sliding them out of the hands of their rightful pos- 
sessors into the sacks of the gambling sharper and the reckless 
speculator: that the working of machinery without due regula- 
tion and restraint; that the “intense "’ action of the principle 
of unrestrained competition: will it not be of advantage to 
know that these things cannot exist, even in a new state— 
among a young people blessed with natural means and powers 
almost illimitable—with a soil comparatively STL a iss 
—with no “surplus population,” as far as the land is con- 
cerned: will it not be of advantage to know that even amon 
such a people, so circumstanced, the causes that have dim 
our * glory,” and eclipsed our “* greatness,’ are producing like 
effects, and forcing them to demand the application of our re- 
medies, for their restoration to health and peace ! 


oe 
A DISCOVERY. 

In going to Meeting, on Sunday, we distovered a place, 
on this side of Fourteen Hundred and Forty-first street, 
near the proposed site of Noah’s Park, where there are 
several back yards, as much as twelve or fourteen feet 
square each, without buildings! The houses to which these 
yards belong appear to be occupied by a set of novel readers, 
who dream of a country life, for they can find no better use 
to put them to than grass plats, flower pots, and grape vines. 
Thosé who planted the grape vines are probably illiterate 
people, who had been reading scripture and construing it in 
its literal sense. On each of these lots might be erected a 
tolerably commodious nine story building, that would ac- 
commodate nine families, reckoning only one to each room ; 
but it is well known that, in some sections of our city, the 
“common people” make shift, by making chalk lines on the 
floor, to live two, three, and in some cases even four, fami- 
lies ina room! What are our capitalists thinking about, to 
allow these back yards thus to remain unproductive? Are 
they aware of the tendency of these flowers, grape vines, 
and grass plats, to perpetuate silly notions among the “ lower 
orders,” about the use of the earth? The sooner all traces 
of vegetation are eradicated from our thriving metropolis, the 
better it will be for the security of property. Will not Mr. 
Astor head a subscription for a Joint Stock Company, with 
a capital of hundred millions, to “ improve” the now 
useless back yards ? 





oe 
CONGRESS. 

Junz 7-—WSenate.— Memorials were presented 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia, asking for such an amend- 
ment of the Constitution as will require a residence of 21 years 
for the enjoyment of the privilege of franchise.---Mr. Choate 
reported a bill for the purchase of Morse’s Electric Telegraph, 
and extending it to New York city. [Our readers have pro- 
bably read in otber papers an account of this extraordinary in- 
vention ; but we shall endeavor to make room for a good de- 
scription of it.] 


House of Represntatives.—Mr. Adams reported a 
bill from the select committtee to incorporate the National In- 
stitute. Mr. Owen of Ia. submitted a minority report. A bill 
to reorganize the General Land Office was passed.---Among 
the Reports, were one in favor of aprppcoae $40,000 for pub . 
lishing an account of the Exploring Expedition, and one for 
grannue an outfit ($9,000 is the sum!) for a new minister to 

ussia, and paying an outfit of Mr. Wise and Mr. Profit 


($9,060 each.) 
June 8.—Senate.—Among the memorials were 


several for and — the annexation of Texas.---Mr. Bu- 
chanan presented five memorials from Pennsylvania, asking 
for such an amendment of the Constitution as will require 
foreigners to reside for twenty-one years in the United States, 
before enjoying the privilege of franchise. Mr. B. hoped that 
the Judiciary Committee would make an early report upon this 
subject, and the more so since a distinguished gentieman (Mr. 
Archer) had expressed an opinion in favor of the prayer of the 
petitioners. 
ee eee 
_In the course of the Irish state trials, Mr. White- 
‘side quoted an extraordinary figure once used by an advo- 
cate :— I smell a rat—lI see it brewing in the storm—and 
[ will crush it in the bud.” 
—2 te 
BCP Any sum in specie may be sent by mail free.of postage, for 


newspapers, See our terms on first + To come within the 
meaeber iery @ man, if possible, we will take subscriptions 


for one month.. should be secured by paste . 
oraty Clube of ive or upto, who ped ps gh mutans pei 
shall receive the paper at ONE DOLLAR a year. 





_ [sent to New York, 


Agents wanted for the People’s Rights in the cities ad- 
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Life in eae i 
The following spirited skerchiés of scenes 
Ilinois are from a new worky entitled™ 
Lakes in 1843,” by an American lady. 
I wish it were possible to give some idea of -this 
scene as viewed by the earliest, freshness of dewy 
dawn. This habitation of man seemed like a nést 
in the grass, so thoroughly were the buildings and 
all the objects of human care harmonized with what 
was natural. ©The tall trees bent and whispered all 
around, as if to hail with sheltering love the men 
who had come to dwell among them. 
The young ladies were musicians, and *P : 
French fuently, having been educated ina Convo 
Here in the prairie, they had learned.to take oa , 
the milk-room, and kill the rattlesnakes on e 
their poultry-yard. Beneath the shade 0 i ve 
curtains you looked out from the hig rt cmt 
windows to see Norwegian peasants at work in their 


ational ‘dress.. In the wood grew, not only the 
flowers I had before see”, and wealth of tall, wild 


roses, but the splendid blue spiderwort, that rites 
ment of our gardens. Beautiful children straye 

there, who were soon to leave these i oe a 
gions for some really wild and western p ye a fal 
‘n the buffalo country. Their no less beautifu 

mother was of Welsh descent, and the eldest child 
bore the name of Gwyanthleon. Perhaps there she 
will meet with some young descendants of Madoc, 
to be her friends ; at any rate, her looks may retain 
that sweet, wild beauty, that is soon made to vanish 
from eyes which look too much on shops and streets, 
and the vulgarities of city “ parties. ; 

Next day we crossed the river. We ladies crossed 
on a little foot-bridge, from which we could look 
down the stream,-and see the wagon pass over at 
the ford. A black thunder-cloud was coming up ; 
the sky and waters heavy with expectation. ‘The 
motion of the wagon, with its white cover, and the 
laboring horses, gave just the due mterest to the 
picture, because it seemed as if they would not hawe 
time te cross before the storm came on. However, 
they did get across, and we were a mile or two on 
our way before the violent shower obliged us to take 
refuge in a solitary house on ‘the prairie. In_ this 
country it is as» pleasant to stop as to go on, to lose 
your way as to find it, for the variety in the popula 
tion gives you a chance for fresh entertainment iv 
every hut, and the luxuriant beauty makes every 
path attractive. In this house *we found a family 
‘‘quite above the common,” bat, I grieve to say, not 
above false pride; for the father, ashamed of being 
canght barefoot, told us a story of a man, one of thi 
richest men, he said, in one of the Eastern cities, 
who went barefoot from choice and taste. 

Near the door grew a Provence rose, then in blos 
som. Other families we saw had brought wit! 
them and planted the locust. — [t was pleasant to se: 
their old home loves, brought into connection wit! 
their new splendors. Wherever there were traces 
of this tenderness of feeling, only too :are amon. 
Americans, other things bore signs also of prosperity 
and intelligence, as if the ordering mind of Man had 
some idea of home beyond a mere shelter, beneath 
which to eat and sleep. 

No heaven need wear a lovelier aspect than earth 
did this afternoon, after the clearing up of the 
shower. We traversed the blooming plain, un- 
marked by any road, only the friendly track of 
wheels which tracked, not broke, the grass. Our 
stations were not from town to town, but from grove 
to grove. These groves first floated like blue island- 
in the distance. As we drew nearer, they seemed 
fair parks, and the little log-houses. on the edge. 
with their curling smokes, harmonized beautifully 
with them. 

One of these groves—Ross’s Groye—we reached 
just at sunset. It was of the noblest trees I saw 
during this journey,—for the trees generally were 
not large nor lofty, but only of fair proportions. 
Here they were large enough to form with their 
clear stems pillars for grand cathedral aisles.— 
There was space enough for crimson light to stream 
through upon the floor of water which the shower 
had left. As we slowly plashed through, 1 thought 
I was never in a better place for vespers. 

That night we rested, or rather tarried, at a 
grove some miles beyond, and there partook of the 
miseries so often jocosely portrayed, of bedchambers 
for twelve, a milk-dish for universal hand-basin, and 
expectations that you would use and lend your 
‘‘ handkercher ” for a towel. But this was the only 
night, thanks to the hospitality of private families, 
that we passed thus, and it was well that we had 
this bit ef experience, else might we have pro- 
nounced all Trollopian records of the kind ‘to be in- 
ventions of pure malice. 

With us was a young lady who showed herself to 
have been bathed in the Britannic fluid, wittily de- 
scribed by a late French writer, by the impossibility 
she experienced of accommodating herself to the 
indecorums of the scene. We ladies were to sleep 
in the bar-room, from which its drinking visitors 
could be ejected only at a late hour. ‘The outer 
door had no fastening to prevent their return. How- 
ever, our host kindly requested we would call him, 
if they did, as he had ‘“ conquered them for us,” and 
would do so again. We had also rather hard 
couches ; (mine was the supper-table,) but we Yan- 
kees, born to rove, were altogether too much fatigued 
to stand upon trifles, and slept as sweetly as we 
would in the *bigly bower” of any Baroness. But 
I think England sat up all night, wrapped up in her 
blanket shawl, and with a neat lace cap upon her 
head; so that she would have looked perfectly the 
lady, if any one had come in; shuddering and listen- 
ing. I knew that she was very ill next day, in re- 
quital: She watched, as her Parent Country 
watches the seas, that nobody may do wrong-in any 
case, and deserved to have met some interruption, 
she was so well prepared. However, there was 
none, other than from the nearness of some twenty 
sets of powerful lungs, which would not leave the 
night to a deadly stillness. In this house we had 
if not good beds, yet good tea, good bread, and wild 

strawberries, and were etitertained with most free 
commumnteations of opinion and history from our hosts. 
Neither shall any of us have any right to say that 
we cannot find any who may be willing to hear all 
we may have to say. ‘ A’s fish that comes’ to the 
net,” should be painted on the sign at Papaw Grove. 

In the afternoon of this dxy we reached the Rock 
River, in whose neighborhood we proposed to make. 
some stay, and ¢rossed at Dixon’s Ferry. be 
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Of Illinois, in general, it has often been remark- = 





ed that it bears the character of country which 4 
been inhabited by a nation skilled like the Engi 
in all the ornamental arts of life, especially in le 
scape. gardening ;. that.the villas and.castle 
to have “been burned, the enclosures, takendown, 
but the velvet lawns, the flower-gardens, the. stately.| 
parks, scattered at graceful intervals by the decor- 
ous hand of Art, the frequent deer, and the peace- 
ful herd of cattle that make picture of the plain, all 
suggest more of the masterly mind of Man, than 
the prodigal, but careless, motherly love of Nature. 
Especially is this true of the Rock River country. 
The river flows sometimes through thes¢ parks and 
lawns, then betwixt.high bluffs, whose grassy ridges 
are covered with fine trees, or broken with crum- 
bling stone, thut easily assumes the form of buttress, 
arch, and clustered columns. Along the face of 
such crumbling tocks, swallows’ nests are clustered, 
tnick as cities, and eagles and deer do’ not disdain 
their Summits. One. morning, outn the boat along 
the base of*the rocks, it was amusing, and affecting 
too, to see the swallows put their heads out to look 
at us. ‘There was something very hospitable about 
it, as if man had never shown himself a tyrant near 
them. ‘What a morning that was! Every sight is 
worth twice as much by the early morning light. 
We borrow: something of-the spirit of the hour to 
look upon them. 

The first place where we stopped was one of sin- 
cular beauty, a beauty of soft luxuriant wildness. 
{t was on the bend of the river, a place chosen by 
in Irish ‘gentleman, whose absenteeship seems of 
the wisest kind, since for a sum whieh would have 
heen but a drop of water to the thirsty fever of his 
native land, he commands a residence which has all 
‘hat is desirable, in its independence, its. beautiful 
retirement, and means of benefit to others. 

His park, his deer-chase, he found: already pre- 
mred; he had only to make an avenue through it. 
Chis brought us by a drive, which in the*heat ot 
ion seemed long, though afterwards, in the cool of 
norning and evening, delightful, to the house. This 
s, for that part of the world, a large and commodi- 
us dwelling. Near it stands the log-cabin where 
ts master lived while it was building, a very orna- 
nental accessory. 

In front of the house was a lawn, adorned by the 
nost graceful trees. A few of these had been taken 
ut to give a’ full view of the river, gliding through 
yanks such as I have described. _ On this bend the 
hank is high and bold, so from the house or the 
lawn the view was very rich and commanding. But 
if you descended a ravine at the side to the water’s 
edge, you found there a long walk on the narrow 
shore, with a wall above of the richest hanging wood, 
in which they said the deer lay hid. I never saw 
one, but often fancied that I heard them rustling, at 
day break, by these bright clear waters, stretching 
out in such smiling promise, where no sound broke 
the deep and blissful seclusion, unless now and then 
this rustling, or the splash of some fish a little gayer 
than the others; it seemed not necessary to have 
any better heaven, or fuller expression of love and 
freedom than in the mood of nature here. 

Then, leaving the bank, you would walk far and 
far through long grassy paths, full of the most bril- 
liant, also the most delicate flowers. The brilliant 
are more common on the prairie, but both kinds 
loved this place. 

Amid the grass of the lawn, with a profusion of 
wild strawberries, we greeted also a familiar love, 
the Scottish harebell, the gentlest and most touch- 
ing form of the flower-world. 

The master of the house was absent, but witha 
kindness beyond thanks had offered usa resting place 
there. Here we were taken care of by a deputy,who 
would, from his youth, have been assigned the place 
of page in former times, but in the young West it 
seemed he was old enough for a steward. What- 
ever be called his function, he did the honors of the 
place so much in harmony with it, as to leave the 
guests free to imagine themselves in Elysium. And 
the three days passed here were days of unalloyed, 
spotless happiness. 

There was a peculiar charm in coming here, where 
the choice of location, and the unobtrusive good taste 
of all the arrangements, showed such intellilent ap- 
preciation of the spirit of the scene, after seeing so 
many dwellings of the new settlers, which showed 
plainly that they had no thought beyond satisfying 
the grossest material wants. Sometimes they looked 
attractive, the litthe brown houses, the natural archi- 
tecture of the. country, in the edge of the timber. 
But almost always when you came near, the sloven- 
liness of the dwelling and the- rude way in which 
objects around it were treated, when so little care 
would have presented a charming whole, were very 
repulsive.. Seeing the traces of the Indians, who 
chose the most beautiful sites for their dwellings, 
and whose habits do not break in on that aspect of 
nature under which they were born, we feel as if 
they were the rightful lords of a beauty they forbore 
to deform. But most of these settlers do not see it 
at all; it breathes, it speaks in vain to those who 
are rushing into its sphere. Their. progress is.Go- 
thic, not Roman, and their mode of cultivation will, 
in the course of twenty, perhaps ten, years, obliter- 
ate the natural expression of the country. 

This is inevitable, fatal ; we. must not complain, 
but look forward to a good result. Still, in travel- 
ing through this country, I could not but be struck 
with the force of the symbol. Wherever the hog 
comes, the rattlesnake disappears ; the omnivorous 
traveler, safe in its stupidity, willingly and easily 
makes a meal of the most dangerous of reptiles, 
and one which the Indian looks on with a mystic 
awe. Even so the white settler pursues the Indian, 
and is victor in the chase. But I shall say more 
upon the subject by-and- by. Be 

While we were here we ‘had one grand thunder’ 
storm, which added new glory to the scene. _ 

.-» One beautiful feature was the return of the pigeons. 


they came sweeping across the lawn, positively in 
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EEO NAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
I> Received, from a Working Man who, while in office, has not | 
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= National Reform Meetings Thursday evening, corner 
tham and’ Mulberry streets, New York ; and at the 
Mmcrican Hotel, Williamsburgh, on Friday evening. 
(> Conimunications for the National Reform Association 


the Assogiation,. New Yorks : 
te " ee 
PLEDGE. 

We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for‘any man; for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in’ Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS. 


AND 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE, 


a ee 




















“Convince me that a_principle is right.in thé ‘abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, iff can.” © WituiaM Leceerr. 
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“SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1844, 


aD aa Advertisements should be brought in by noon on the day 
previous to the day of publication, Notices. of Working Men’s 


Meetings published free of expense; other advertisements at low 
prices. 
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‘ruc Washingtonian Doctrine. 

Let our friends take courage, if ‘there is one 
among them who is dispirited. ,. Papers are springing 
up in every direction, whose sole aim. is¢o secure the 
Rights of Labor... With several of these, we have 
already effected an exchange, and with others, from 
whieh we see_extracts, we shall do so as soon as the 
mails will allow us; But how to. give our readers 
an idea of their contents is the difficulty, until an in- 
creased circulation will enable us to get a smaller 
type and more compositors, If we copied all that 
we approved of in some of them we should copy their 
whole contents. It is true, these papers have not 
all discovered the remedy for the evils of which they 
complain; but they have set out with a determination 
to discover it.. They are just. where we were on starting 
the Working Man’s Advocate in 1829, and we shall 
give them the benefit of our experience, such as it i8, 
which has brought us to the. conclusion that. the 
remedy is to be found in throwing overboard, in 
Boston fashion, the British-born system of Land 
Monopoly, which, compared with the Tea Taz, is 
like a bullet wound to a flea bite. We have now 
before us an extract from a Temperance paper that 
we have not yet seen, that evidently has a clear 
comprehension of the whole matter, to which almost 
the entire political press of all parties, Whig, Demo- 
cratic, Native, and Abolition, have as yet wilfully 
shut their eyes, but which they cannot do much 
longer without being swept out of existence by a 
regenerated Press devoted to ‘‘ LaBor’s WronGs 
AND LaBor’s Remepy.” The Boston Investigator, 
in which we find this extract, introduces it as fol- 
lows: ‘* We give below an extract from the Essex 
County Washingtonian, expressive of the injustice 
exhibited in present society, in the existing monopoly 
of the earth, and the machinery which confines the 
resources of the wealth to the hands of the few, de- 
prives the toiling masses of the right to labor, except 
in the capacity of hired menials, and condemns them 
to involuntary poverty and wretchedness.” 


‘* What an anomaly it is, that the actual superabundance 
existing in products of all kinds, should be the chief cause 
of the existing distress for the need of those products? Yet 
so it is, undeniably. In a word, the introduction of ma- 
chinery in connexion with various other causes, is fast bring- 
ing on—perhaps has brought on already, a condition of 
things, which necessitates very large changes in our social 
organization. ‘Bread or blood!”—what an appallingly 
significant cry is this! Can sucha cry be silenced? In 
one way only. You must give all men food, clothing, and 
shelter, and many things more. There exists in the world 
enough—an abundance even, of all these things to give all a 
sufficiency. And they must have it—they ought to have it. 
Did God make men and send them into the world to starve 
and go naked ?—aye, famish and freeze in spite of their wil- 
lingness and even earnestness to toil? Depend on it, 
no. You may talk of your laws and your property, and 
what not. I ask, did God make honest, industrious men to 
starve? Hunger is prior to all law, and claims obedience 
first. Set tp your landmarks if you will, and fence in every 
rood of God’s free earth, and call it yours, but don’t leave 
those who are God’s sons equally with yourself, to starve. 
When it comes to that, every fence and landmark of yours 
should be swept away, as by a hurricane, unless you remedy 
the wrong... And not food and clothing only. God’s beasts 
have that. God’s men should have more. Knowledge and 
joy are their Birthright also. He meant it se. But He left 
it for you to organize society, so that this should be secured 
toevery individual. Thisis the problem now awaiting your 
solution. Enough of products there is for all and each. 
You must so organize society that each may get his share, 
and not one starve, while another is stuffing to repletion and 
apoplexy. Let each person labor three or four hours per 
day, and an abundance is produced for all. You must ar- 
range this in some way, so that one shan’t be forced to slave 
sixteen hours a day for a mess of potatoes; and another gor- 
mandizing four times a day, and never stir a finger to one 
puseful motion. ’Tis too bad—’tis horrible, the way matters 
go oh how—not so badly here as abroad—but badly enough 


here. Something must be done, depend on it, and you 
can’t begin too soon.” 


We shall try to find room for extracts from several 
new Working Men’s:papers in our next. . 





b> Oi What a pity, that such intellects as Bryant’s and 
GREELEY’s should be racked in the discussion of the best mode 


to allude, even by inuendo, to the all-important point in+ 
volyed in the discussion—the’ Right of Aimerican Industry 
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if protecting American industry, while neither of them dares F 


ay Gee eit sc is BS HE ? * OPLE’S RIGHTS, 
Mir. Eprror.— We were highly “delighted 
since, with the perusal of ee ent aeege day 
paper syled the *‘Pror.e’s Rieuts,” and felt Outtsaly. 
carried back to the years of Jefferson, and involuntarily 
claimed—this is indeed democracy ! this isthe only pay. 
we have ever seen which builds upon a foundation calcula 
to secure the people’s rights. All hail, Working Men! By 
dear. sir, upon examining further, we must confess our aro, 
was cooled, our enthusiasm was almost extinguished, Upon 
learning the ‘conditions of the Pledge in order to beco, 
members of your Assoeiation. We would willingly mat, 
any apology if we are wrong; but it is our firm belief ¢},, 
if your cause prospers at this time, it will be the death }j,,, 
to the ‘* People’s Rights” that it will succeed in wWithdray, 
ing so many votes from the Democratic candidates a, ty 
leave them ina) Vast minority, and thus entail upon y;, 
National Bank, a high. protective. Tariff, the Assumption , 
State Debts, the Distribution of the Proceeds of the Public 
Lands among the States, (or, more properly, the hung, 
wolves of the States,) and those measures, together with (j, 
institutions-following in their train, will for ever rivet {j, 
chains of the honest working men, and render all your pry, 
ceedings abortive. 

You may think, dear sir, as we thought four years ao 
that the people only want to be made to see, and they wil 
at once be omnipotent; hut, sir, they imagine they see al. 
ready 3, consequently they will not consent to open their 
eyes in time to save the country. We tried to convince the 
minds of some as firm, but, perhaps, not as enlightened, De. 
mocrats as our country can boast, upon this very subject an( 
others connected with it during the electioneering campaigy 
of 1840, but could not succeed in producing any thing like 
uniformity of sentiment. ‘Customs and ancient institution, 
have so bewildered their imaginations, that they are unwi). 
ling to adopt innovation. If sincere, remove the objectiona| 
feature in your proceedings, and you will no doubt succes 
in rearing to yourselves eternal monuments of fame, jo 
only in the hearts of Republican Americans; but also jp 
those of all mankind. All will hail you as the great pre. 
servers (under heaven) of the peace, the comfort, and the 
happiness of man. A Jerrersonian Democrat. 

“* If sincere,” says our correspondent, “ remove the objec 
tionable feature in your proceedings,” that is, the Prever, 
Remove the Pledge! We believe we are sincere ; etthe; 
so, or we have been under a strorg delusion since 1829, for 
that was the period when both of us came to a. knowledge 
of the fact that Man has a right to Land. We may be nis. 
taken, but we fancy we are sincere, and believe we have 
given some small evidence of our sincerity. But of that we 
will not speak. Our correspondent has rather the advantage 
of us, because he knows who we are, and he does not let us 
know who he is. He may want an office from the De- 
mocratic party, and be unable to wait for it longer than next 
fall; or, he may be interested in some way in upholding 
Land Monopoly for.a while ; but we will take it for granted 
that-he is “* sincere ;”” and inform him in all the sincerity we 
are capable of, that before signing the Pledge, (which we 
hold to be the most sacred obligation we ever entered into,) 
we came to the deliberate conclusion, that the Pledge, the 
whole PLepee, and nothing but the PLEDGE could effect 
that union that is necessary to ensure the success of the 
measure, of which our correspondent professes to be so 
warmly in favor. 

Our correspondent is scared himsels, or wishes to scare 
us, with the bugaboos that are to appear if ‘+ the Demo- 
cratic party” are defeated. The Democratic party, for- 
sooth! We have a notion that about nine-tenths of the 
people of this country are the Democratic party, and not 
the few hundreds or thousands who can raise a hundred 
dollars apiece to have a blow out at Baltimore. — The 
question is ** What is Democracy ?” and the people of both 
parties have heretofore looked in vain for the practical de- 
finition of it to all sets of political leaders. They are now 
awaking from’ their delusion. But let us have a peep at 
the bugaboos :— 

1, A National Bank! A horrible looking ghost, truly ! 
But we have so many real bona fide animals of this. sort 
staring us in the face, that we are not much alarmed at the 
ghost of one. This ghost would-vanish at the sound of 
* Repeal.” 


2. A High Protective Tariff. Although in favor of en- 
tire (and not mongrel) Free Trade, we would not reduce the 
Tariff till the Land is free, if we had the power, and there 
is no fear that the Tariff would be much raised if the terrible 
Whigs were to get in. Therefore this bugaboo does not 
alarm us, 

3. If the debts were assumed by the Whigs, they could 
not pay them before true Democracy would be in power; 
and then a constitutional sponge would do the business. The 
Fundmongers have fair warning of this. This, therfore, is 
is not much of a bugaboo. 

4. Distribution of the proceeds of the Land Sales. We 
begin to think that, by the time Clay or Polk is seated in 
the White House, there will be very little land sold, and 
therefore very little “‘ proceeds ’j to distribute. 

We have before given our views as to the effect on the 
People’s Cause of the success of either political party in the 
Presidential contest ; and, on the whole, we are of opinion 
now, as we were then, that provided none of the candidates 
will avow themselves in favor of the Freedom of the Lands, 
the cause will be advanced, rather than retarded, by the suc- 
cess of Henry Clay. 

But we have yet reason to hope and expect that we: shall 
yet get letters in favor of our measures from Messrs. Polk, 
Dallas, or Frelinghuysen, who have been recently addressed ; 
and if we should, the whole party press of one side or other 
would immediately adopt the measure, as the ** democratic ” 
press did the anti-Bank measure when Jackson vetoed the 
U. S. Bank bill. Should they decline, we shall “ bide our 









” 

wwe" e should be glad to accommodate so civil a correspon- 
dent; but if we had the power, (which we have not, as it is 
ihe business of the Association,) really we could not  re- 
move” the Pledge! Perhaps he has not noticed that the 
Pledge applies to “‘ legislative * candidates only, and seeing 
this, we hope he will come forward and sign it. In ’76 


they signed a Pieper. 
—p—— 


{> The poor man who edits a paper called the “ Ameri- 
can Republican,” is truly to be pitied. We see it occa- 
sionally in a Coffee House, and we find that he appears 
really to be unaware that a majority of those who voted the 
Native American Ticket, did so from dissatisfaction with the 
proceedings of the other two parties, and for no other reason. 
[f some of his friends could induce him to comprehend this 
fact, he might save his brains the severe and demoralizing 
‘ask of writing a daily column of bigotry and nonsense, and 
turn his attention to some tangible mode of remedying the 
evil of immigration. 
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SECOND OUT DOOR MEETING. 


second Out Door Meeting of Working Men and others 
w favorable to the Freedom of the Public Lands” took place in 


Abingdon Square, on Wednesday evening, pursuant to a call 


ublic 


in the People’s Rights of that morning. Some time 


me before the hour of meeting, a large moveable stage, (the 
jonation of a workingman to this noble cause,) was placed on 
the ground, and at half past 6 o’clock the American Flag waved 
over the platform. Mr. Manning nominated Lewis Masque- 
pier, printer, for Chairman of the meeting, and the nomination 
being seconded and carried unanimously, Exzis Smatiy 
carpenter, was chosen as Secretary, ; fi 


The 


Chairman read the call of the meeting, and called upo 


Mr. Pyne, as the first speaker. ; 

Mr, PYNE mounted the platform andjaid, that as a prelimi- 
nary to;what remarks he should offer he would read'the Pieper 
of the National Reform Association. After reading the Pledge 
he continued: The time has. arrived for the Working Classes, 
those who produce, not a part only, but all the wealth of the 
community, to consider seriously whether measures cannot be 
devised by which they may be enabled to possess the means of 
greater comfort, enjoyment, and happiness than have hereto- 


fore been allotted tothem. 


In looking around upon the thou- 


sands now deprived of the necessaries and comforts of life, and 
suffering all the privations of poverty, although toiling an ex- 
cessive number of hours, we must come to the conclusion that 
better homes and better fare than now falls to their lot is justly 
their due. But, in seeking a remedy, we look in vain to the 
political parties now existing. — The measures either of Whigs 
or Democrats all amount to little or nothing as relief for the 


evils now endured. 


Whether they put up or put down their 


big banks or their little banks, the working man is the same 


poor, neglected being that he ever was. 


mined 


But we have deter- 
Whether the Great 


to euquire whether all this is right? 


God of Nature intended that a few should monopolize the soil, 


to the exclusion of the rest? 


I would ask, is it right that the 


mechanic and the laborer, who, with the farmer, produce all 
the wealth, should live in small apartments, paying excessively 
high rents, on the coarsest food, while many who live in stately: 
palaces never touch a finger to useful labor? (Several voices 
—‘No! no!) If it is not, set yourselves to thinking, and to 


acting, 


dition. 
Asl 


and see if you cannot devise means to better your con- 


* 


am but a poor working man, and lest any of you should 


think what you hear of little consequence because it proceeds 
from me, I will read you a few extracts from the writings of 


some men of high reputation as reformers. 


[Mr. P.-then read 


extracts from the writings of Dr. M. Jaques (now a member of 
the New Jersey State Convention to revise the Constitution,) 
Rev. Dr. Channing, Thos. A. Devyr, John A. Collins, James 
Napier Bailey, Feargus O'Connor, J. K. Fisher, L. W. Ryck- 
man, and others, (as heretofore published in this paper,) as- 
sérting the equal right of all men to the use of the earth. ] 
Another thing to which I would call your attention, tellow 
working men, is the progress of machinery, which is rapidly 
supplanting manual labor, many machines now performing as 
much labor with the superintendence of two or three hands, as 


two or 


three hundred hands could perform before. And noone 


can set bounds to the progress of Machinery in almost every 


department of labor. 


While machinery thns has power to glut 


the market, what is to become’of the laborers who before have 


just managed to keep their heads above water, unless they can 


have the land as a refuge, which they might go and cultivate 


for themselves? 


I seek not to array the poor against the rich. 


This is by no means my object; for the rich are not wholly to 


blame. Youynay blame yourselves that the rich are enabled 
to live in idleness, affluence, and splendor on the proceeds of 
your toil. JI would therefore urge you to use the peaceful and 


practicable means in your possession to establish your rights; 
to send men to Congress who will pass a law to prevent further 
speculation in the Public Lands, and reserve them for actual 


settlers only, 


The details will be the work of the représenta- 


tives, but we propose that the lands shall be laid out in 160 
acre farms and 5 acre lots, so that mechanics and farmers 
might go off in bodies and assist each other, and have markets 


for each other among themselves when they get there. 


be said 


It may 
, my friends, that the Public Lands are too far off, and 


that the working men could not get to them if they were free. 
But I have read in the papers accounts of 1500 people going 
in a body from some part of Missouri to Oregon, a distanee of 
about 2000 miles through an uninhabited country, and the Pub- 


lie Lands are not more than half that distance from us. 


I say 


they will go off in large bodies, and leave more steady employ- 
ment, and what is better, higher wages for those who remain. 
Such are our views; and to promulgate these views we have 
established a paper called the People’s Rights, which I earnestly 
invite you to support. —By means of this paper you may be 


enable 


dto interchange opinions and perfect an organization, 


without which you cannot expect to do any thing to improve 


your condition. 


The rich. have always ruled you by union 


among themselves, and you must unite if you would do any- 
thing. For the last 15 or 20.years. to my knowledge, the lead- 
ers of parties have managed to keep you divided, by continually 
holding up to you some raw-head-and-bloody-bones story about 


the da 


uppermost you have been fast getting yuined ull the time. 


nger of ruin to the country, but which ever die 
r. 


P., who is a very loud and sonorous speaker, here complained 
of the difficulty of making himself heard, amid the rattling of 
carts and omuibusses, and said he must abridge his remarks.) 
[ would exhort you, my friends, to give this movement that re- 
flection which the importunce of its object entitles it to; and if 
you find it good, embrace it, and secure for your children and 


your c 
tion. 


hildren’s children a right to a farm or a lot rs their op- 
What an inheritance this would be for them! Whata 


consolation, when you’come to leave the world to know that 
your children would have a right to labor 1 themselves, sub- 


ject to 
(Mr. P 


capital 


. under the Jand monopoly system, 


is ? 
no man’s will or pleasure! Is not this worth an effort ! 


. then gave several illustrations of the manner in which 
is enabled to take 


advantage of labor, and among the rest he mentioned a rail 
tuad, the laborers'on which would get five ox S!* shillings a 
day for their services, aud, as soon as it was do. '® be obliged 


to gu about begging for another job, while t 


enjoy t 


that you do not think for yourselves. 


he capin, Mists would 


he profits of their labor in perpetuity.) Th. fault is, 
On the 17th of Decem- 


ber, 1835, a great part of this city was consumed by fire, Vet ™ 
a few months, as.if by magic, the houses re-appeared, ana the 


streets 


performed all this work were going about again begging for) 
employment, while the capitalists enjoyed all the luxuries of 


life as 


do all this work for others, whaf is the reason you cannot do it 
for yourselves? . ft is not-the rich man’s fault alone that you 
are oppressed. 
and still be objects:of contempt and derision for your poverty, 


’ . 


Mr. 


\s it not time that you do something for yourselves to ensure 
you respect? You are often called * rabble,” vulgar herd,” 
“huge paws,” &c., aud you are often taunted for your want of 
mental culture, when the reason, and the only reason is, that 
the last drop of sweat is wrung out of you by the power given 
to Capital over Labor by the Land 
conclude by-again calling your attention to the paper estab- 
lished to advocate your rights. 

Thre 


were as compact as before ; and then again the men wh.? 
Now, [ ask you, if you can 


if nothing had happened ! 


If, 1 say, you can do these things for others, 


onopoly. 1 will now 


i aR BT ce eT 


ee 

meAOe AAIPTAG OY RIHABOA 
. it . é : “—. e. i ee om - Ae Acs 
Men, by the magic of the ballot, to secure to their postenty | 
the treasures that paid for. ’ 

In England the Aristocracy are endeavoring to grasp the 
last acre of common land. by the passage of inclosure bills. 
The Aristocracy here are also passing inclosure bills. They 
say the lands are wanted for revenue, and if you will permit 
them, they will find abundant necessity for this revenue. Not 
only our own but the British Aristocracy have got a finger in 
the pie; and the British Fundmongers are no doubt calculating 
that when they get kicked outof their unrighteous possessions, as 
God send they soon will be, by a tévolution, they can secure 
territory here, and be Your land-Lords and Yot'r taskmasters: 
And we have men among us, meén base enough to take the 
iast skim from the poorwoman’s«pot, who would aid them in 
their designs! _ 

This measure is tae most truly American proposition since 
the revolutionary war. It will maké men freemen in sub- 
stance as well. as.in name. And it violates no man’s 
rights. - Now the question is whether you will join the Asso- 
ciation formed to carry it out? [A man just come up—‘ Is 
this a political meeting?”} No; but we mean to make it so. 
Mr. C. then diseussed the ‘Tariff and Free Trade doctrines, 
avowing his preference for:the latter, but showing how little 
either would do for the people while they are shut out from the 
land. Hethen showed the horrible slavery of the factory sys- 
tem, by which men, women, and children are shut up twelve 
or fourteer hours a day, when the God of Nature provided 
abundance of means by which they, might get a living in one- 
third of the time, subject to no man’s will. Instead of profiting 
by machinery as they would do if they bad the land, they live 
now worse off than before machinery was invented. If the 
lands are made free, men will goin bodies of two or three hun- 
dred at a time, and the societies will establish funds to assist 
them, knowing that all will be benefited by the emigration. 
This, as I said before, will be the true American party, carrying 
out the principles of the Declaration of Independence ; and if 
30,000 of you will combine you can send men to Congress who 
will advocate the measure, and bring it to the test. The great 
fault is that you have raised others and not yourselves. We 
would like to meet Clay, Webster, Polk, or any of the great 
party leaders in discussion on this subject. Which of them 
will attempt tovshow that the immense territory, now in pos- 
session of the government, should be held for speculators to 
the exclusion of the poor? If there is any man here who 
asserts this let him come forward. No, fellow working men, 
not one of the Aristocracy will appear to support the present 
system. They may sneer, but they will not argue the question. 
Let us then persevere in the cause, and, at least, when we lay 
our heads on our pillow to die, have the satisfaction to know 
that we have done our duty to posterity, whether successful or 
not. But youwill persevere. Although the American people 
are as yet prone to conceal their poverty, the fact stares them 
in the face that 50,000 people received public relief in this city 
last year, at an expense of about $300,000. Part of this money 
would have been better applied to send some ‘of these people on 
to the Public Lands than to maintain them in idleness, even 
if the land had to be purchased at $1.25 an acre. There is no 
reason why there should be any pauperism while there is so 
much land uncultivated. We may not be able sufficiently to 
arouse attention to this subject, fully to effect our object, befoie 
the Presidential election; but we shall be able, without doubt, 
to make it of sufficient. interest before another election to ensure 
the return of a President and representatives, who will restore 
to the people the Parrimony of their Farners. [Great ap- 
plause. | 
Mr. MANNING tien took the stand. I do not expect, said 
he, to add much to what the preceding speakers have said ; but 
I consider it a duty I owe to myself, to my family, and to pos- 
terity to support this cause. If this measure is not adopted 
soon, it must in time cause here a revolution such as the same 
cause has produced in other countries. It was because the soil 
was in the hands of the few that the revolution in France took 
place, and the same means must be resorted to here unless you 
peaceably take possession of your patrimony while you have 
the power. Mr. M. then made a calculation of the average in- 
come and necessary expenses of the working classes of this city, 
showing how impossible it is in the present state of things for 
the working classes to have the common necessaries of life, even 





without provision for sickness or old age. And yet, said he, 
we are told that we wear to good a coat and that we eat too 
much and too expensive food! On an average, there is 
not more than one third of the mechanics of this city who 
have steady employment. Of the other two thirds, pro- 
bably one third have partial employment, and one third, on an 
average, are entirely unemployed. ‘Thus it is easy to see 
where the pauperism comes from. And the consequence of 
want of employment is that wages are kept down, and the 
working men are compelled to live in oue little room or cellar. 
If access to the land was afforded, those who wanted houses 
built would have to pay a price that would enable the working 
man to have at Jeast half a house to live in, and sufficient food 
and clothing for his family, or they would have to put their 
own hands to the work. Mr. M. then gave a stirring picture 
of the oppréssed and degraded condition of the poor seamstresses 
of this city, and made a strong appeal to the working men for 
the sake of their wives, sisters, and daughters who might be 
reduced the same extremity, to forward this measure. He was 
cofident that many years would not pass ever and this remain 
a Republic unless this measure is adopted. But make the 
Land free, and it will be a real Republic for thousands of years. 


Mr. M. continued to address the audience till some time after 
dark, but our reporter was not enabled to take any further 
notes. There is reason to suppose that many new converts 
were made by this meeting. Indeed our subscription list bears 
evidence of the fact. One individual has procured us fourteen 


names. The cause isonward! The Lanp will be ours. 
— 


ANNEXATION—ANOTHER, MESSAGE. 


On Tuesday, the 11th inst., a special message from the 
President was received by the House of Representatives, 


Association, at their Hail, corner of Chatham and Mulberry 
streets, Dante. Wirter, cordwainer, was called to the 
Chair, and H. D, Brisrox, printer, was appointed Secre- 


dyeing the proceedings of the meeting. He then called 


- 





x 


Men’s Meeting. —_ 
e Jai usa e ~ 24 “4 


tary pro tem. ti 


The Chairman read the Pledge of the Association, and 
invited signatures to that or the Constitution at any time 


upon Mr, Pyne to address the meeting, 
Mr PYNE, afier some preliminary remarks, said that he 


considered the objects of the Association all important, and | SY 


he wished that his ability was commensurate with his zeal | ‘he sale of the Mineral Lands was passed. Another message 
from the President was received vetoing the Eastern Harbor 


bill, and the vote was 103 in favor and 84 against; so, two- 
thirds not voting in favor, the bill was finally killed. 


in the cause. f feel, said he, so strongly on this subject, 
that when I reflect on the squalid misery, povetty, and 
wretchediiess, which meet my eye in almost every quarter 
of this city, I cannot avoid the conclusion that forces itself 


measure our own faults. We don’t reflect, or so few of us 
use our reflective faculties that all we can do is of no avail. 
And many who do reflect are so lukewarm that they coun- 


Shall this ever be so? » EP trust and believe not. It remains 
for us, then, to use our united exertions’ to persuade our 


[ must say, my frierids, though the truth may sound tn- 
palateable, that we are altogether too much addicted to vain 
boasting. We are proud to call ourselves freemen ; but in 
what does our freedom consist? 
for employment? Is this freedom? Weare without a 
home, without property, and subject at any time, when we 
cannot get employment, to be turned into the street; yet 
we call this freedom! [Hear, hear.] 


working men, are. called upon to leave their wives and 
families helpless and. unprotected, to. go and meet the 
enemy, in defence of the property of others, and with no- 
thing of their own to defend except the right to.a change of 
masters? I know not how others may feel; but, for my- 
self, although the avowal may grate on your ears, Lsolemnly 
declare that I would spurn the idea of going to meet my 
fellow men in deadly strife unless [had a share in the soil to 
defend! [Greatapplause.] What signifies a little crockery 
and a few old chairs and tables, in our miserable hired 
rooms, if this is all we have to live for! A foreign foe 
would not think these things worth taking from us, and ihi- 
is all that many of us have. [Hear.] But we can brin 
about a better state of things, if we will spread among out 
fellow working men the doctrine of our Pledges [Applause.] 

As well might the slave at the South boast of his freedom, 
as the white man who has no property, and not an inch of 
ground to stand upon! ‘These are homely, and perhaps un- 
welcome truths, my friends; but,, nevertheless, they are 
truths. Would they were not! No doubt the rich and sel- 
fish, who are now living without labor on the profits of your 
toil, feel safety in the ene idea, that the producing classes 
will never agree upon any measures to bettér their con- 
dition ; and they do not hesitate to speak this out plainly ! 
l have had it told to me! Another class, who have 
competence, yet have not lost the feelings of humanity, say 
the same thing. “The producing classes will not help them- 
selves; then why should we help them?” Must this for ever 
continue so? I ask again. Must we cententedly stibmit to 
oppression, and bequeath this miserable inheritance to our 
children? Forbid it, Heaven! Let all who hear me ,,_ 
solve never to cease their exertions til they have "oused the 
dormant energies of their brethren, and persuaded them to 
join heart and soul in this cause! I had business down 
town that kept me away till after the time of meeting; and I 
was tired and unvell from over exertion in speaking at the 
out door meeting last evening; but I couldn’t keep away to 
night. I felt that I ought to be with you. TI see before me 
a goodly number, who give evidence of being actuated by 
the same feeling, and [ have no doubt that if every one does 
his duty the cause will go ahead. [Great applause. ] 

The remaining speeches at this meeting, from several 
new speakers, some of the most important yet delivered. in 
the cause, we are compelled to defer til] our next. Notwith- 
standing the rain, there was a goodly attendance, several 
ladies were present, and the enthusiasm was as great as at 
any meeting yet held. We ought not to ovnit to mention, 
also, that the company were favored with a song by Mr. 
Goward, a new feature of the Movemgnt, which we hope 
will be followed up. 
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IMMIGRAT’ON. 


The Herald publishes a state 1 
7 faent © 40Wl n t ha . - 
days, from the Ist to. the 12+’ g that in twelv. 


“1 of June, 8247 immi ar- 
rived at the port of New York * ae vt 
‘ ork, from different ports in Eng. 

land, Scotland, Lrele dF é 
, . , «nd, France, and Germany. Here is a 

serious subject . . 

a York cor the mechanics and other laboring»men.o! 
» Vow 
ines .(0 reflect upon ; but let them not be swayed by 
Oo rr . . . . - . . > 
'g0"" 4» passion, or prejudice in its discussion. . There is uc 





calling the attention of that body to t'ge question of annexa- 
tion. The President states that he gid not consider it - 
patible with the rights of the Senr,¢e pending its decision on 
the treaty, to bring the subject, before the House >» but that 
objection being now remove 4, and the power of Congres: 
being competent in his O'sinion by a different process te 
ratify the treaty, he considers it his duty to submit to th: 








(Applause.) 
Chairman then called on £4 
COMMERFORD.—Fellow Working Men, this is not a 


new subject, got up.on the spur on the moment. Many who 
are engaged in the movenient have reflected upon it for hae 


In 1832 we thought with Gen. Jackson, that the Public 
should cease to be a source of revenue and speculation. 


ands 
And 


what. next? Why that the people should take possession of 


them. 


There are somewhere about fourteen hundred millions 


of acres that belong to you, to me, to all of us; yet through the 
ingenuity of the men you have sent to‘Congress these lands 
have as yet been mainly reserved for the profit of speculators ! 


Since 


the debt of the last war were paid, long ago, there has 


not been the least sound pretext for withholding these lands 
from the people ; and it remains for the:people'to say whether 
Tapactous speculators’shall any longer live in-idleness by traf- 
ficking in these lands, or whether they shall be used t6 elevate 
the American people to the condition designed for them. by the 


fathers of the revolution. 


and it 


remains for them to say when and how the people shall 


‘ake possession of them on a plan that shall make every man 
‘ landholder to the latest posterity. As the speaker before me 
‘aid, we have gained nothing from the two great parties, and 
ow we have a third party that makes war upon apple women, 
Po would stop the railroad éars, so that a poor man, after con+ 

“ementfor six days, couldmot get a little taste of country air, 


oD the part 
ry poor man. is feelin. On at 


0 Egypt tinder Sesostris, in Greece, and in Rome, this matter] 


seyenth! is no  but*one in which 


leasure is not new. 


isthave been agitated, though’ history does ndt give ns the 
pculars; for we find py thosé cointries sat different 


riods, the people had their right to land. 
bine io face against a measure of this kind in the time 


MATT: 


e Aristocracy of 
“chi; and the Aristocracy here, no matter of' which 
Pibieeeaipe. but it is in the power of the Working 


These lands belong to the’ people. 


7 


popular branch of the Matioual Legislature all the documen: 
calculated to throw light upon the subject. All the paper 
sii mitted to the Senate accompanied the Message. 'T'h: 
Prey ident states that he had reconsidered the objections | 

immealate annexation “ without in any degree having bee, 
struck by their force ;” that ‘he considers Texas independen: 
de facto and de jure; that the argument used against tly 
enlargerttemy Of our territory are the same» which have bee, 
proved futile by the advav tages secured through the aquis'- 
tion of Louisiana ; “that he, coincides in the opinion of Gene- 
ral Jackson in reference to England’s views respecting Tex- 
as; and that he concefves that country has no shadow of 
right to interfere in the negociations between Texas and 
the United States for the ipcorporation of the former wii); 
our territory. 


to ‘Texas, in the House of Lords, between Lord Aberdeen 
and Brougham, emd expresses surprise that ‘a-kingdom 
which is made wh at it now is by repeated acts of annexation, 
beginning from t'he timé of the Heptarchy and concluding 
with the annexation of the kingdoms of Ireland and Scot- 
_ os per _ we principle, either novel or serious, 
in the late proc'zedings of th ° : 
"m Texas.” gs e American hanrtive in regard 
The propriety of the immediate annexation of Texas is 
urged, and the President expresses his willingness promptly 
and actively to co-operate in any measure compatible with 


the Constitution, which Con deni ! 
that object— True Sun. gress may adopt to accomplish 





Harrers.— The’ Journeymen Hatters of Newark have 
had a meeting, and passed the following resolution : 

» Resolved, That the Journeymen Hatters of this city do 
not concur in the objects of this circular nor in the resolu- 
-tions passed at a meeting of the Journeymen Hatters of the 
city of New York, held at Military Hal} on the evening of 
the 30th May last. 

_If the journeymen haiters will attend the meetings. of the 
National Reform Association, we think they will be enabled 
40 propose something upon whieh all the craft can agree. 

; +--+. - 
(> “ Keep it before the people,” that men as well as 











th -~'~-- Lowe an equal right to the use of the garth. — 


ete 


~omMm- 


The President comments upon the conversation relative.| 


“westion about the fact, that the influx of these eight thousanc 
immigrants, into a market already overstocked with labor 
will have a seriously injurious effect upon the welfare of ai 
who live by useful ocenpations. What, then, is to be done ' 
Should we stir up vindictive feelings against the poor, unfor- 
unate beings who, many of them, have absolutelf fled fron 
tarvation? Or,rather, should'we not inquire, why it is thai 
‘n this immense and comparatively uncultivated country 
‘very able bodied immigrant is not a desirable acquisition 
toit? The Herald says, that *‘ every full grown immigrant. 
‘of good health and strength and capacity, is eyualto at 
‘least one thousand or fifteen hundred dollars added to the 
* productive capital of the country.” The Herald shoula 
have said, they are worth that to the non produciive capi. 
talists of the country, who use their labor to build rail roads 
and in the various other departments of industry 5 buttha: 
the “* productive capital,” that is, to the mechanics and oulx 
laborers, they are, under present.arrangements, like a new 
piece of labor-saving machinery, absolutely worse than 
nothing. 
Now the first question for the working men to decide is, 
whether these oppressed immigrants should be prevented 
from landing on our shores ?’- We have yet,to hear the first 
proposition to erclude them. We have yet to hear the first 
man say, that while there are hundreds of millions of acres 
of this continent in a state of Nature, foreigners, with peacea- 
ble intentions, have not as good a right to come here now, 
as Columbus and his followers, or the Puritans, or the Dutch 
who purchased this island for a few guilders, or tho Duke of 
York, had to come here in their day. As we do not mean, 
therefore, while one of us has Knickerbocker blood in his 
veins, to be the first to deny the right of foreigners, invited 
here by our own laws, our Constitution, and by the tenor of 
our Declaration of Independence, to come; as we do not 
mean to be the first to make a proposition to exclude them, 
we shall consider that point, till such proposition is made, as 
settled, in favor of their right to immigrate. 





, migrant working men in oar cities, but which is deiwing in, 


The next question for Working Men to decide, then, is, 
Shall we uphold a system which not only retains foreign im- 


as to a vortex, native born woking men from the surround- 
ing villages and towns ? 
Our limits will not allow us to discuss this important mat 


dilate 
sented by 
relative to annexation—pro and con——were also presented. 


and no extra charge. V. 
discretion of the Physician. 
Thomsonian Botanic Medicine. 
than at retail stores generally. 
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CONGRESS. 
June 11.—Senate.—Quitea number of memori- 
alteration in the Naturalization laws, were pre- 
essrs, Buchanan, Archer and Rives. Memorials 


The Army Appropriation Bill, after being amended in vari- 


ous particulars, was passed. 


ouse of Represntatives.—Mr. Adams presented 


two memorials frrm Native Americans in Pennsylvania, ask- 
ing for a change in the law of Naturalization, Their reception 
was objected to, and the House refused to suspend the rules in 
oder to argue the question of reception, by a vote of 94 to 35. 
A message from t 


1e President was presented aud teferred, a 


nopsis of which will be found in another column. A bill for 


June 12.—Senate.—Mr. Walker offered a reso- 


. Lig seg 6 ath lution calling on the President to say if the British Parliament 
upon my mind, that unless the system can be changed that j },.4 extended het criminal jurisdiction over any of dur citwens, 


produces so much distress, as well might the world ceas¢ to | or had ordered her consular agents to make inquiries relative 
be! We must pot forget, however, that this is in a great | to our slaves. Mr. W. said Great Britain punished English- 
men who, in th's country had anything to do with slaves. The 
resolution was laid aside. 


House.—The bill to extend the charters of the 


teract, as it were, the little good that is done by others. District Banks to 1847 finally passed the Committee. 


a 


(> It is said that Mr. Rirente, of the Richmond En- 


brethren to set abdut thinking, and then to set about-acTING. quirer, and other members of his family, are largely inter- 
ested in Texian Land Speculations. 
that a great deal of the bluster about the Annexation of 
In going about begging | Texas comes from those who are thus interested, and who are 
in effect white slaveholders, and from others who desire to 
perpetuate black slavery. Let Texas be admitted only on 
condition that the land shall be free, and that slavery shall 
Who, in ease of danger from a foreign foe ; who, but the | be abolished. 


There is no doubt 


es re 


{> The Memorial to Congress which we published in 


our last, in favor of reserving the Public Lands for the free 
and exclusive*use of actual settlers, in equivalent portions, 
and the one which will be found in our paper to-day in favor 
of oecupying Oregon on the same principle of Equal Rights, 
were-presented in the House of Reprentatives, by Mr. Ow- 
en of Ia., and both referred to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 


_—_—S- 
{> A number of distinguished ‘* Native Americans,” of 


both sexes, of thé Ioway Tribe, arrived yesterday at Hobo- 
ken. Whether they are come to question the rights of citi- 
zenship of the gentlemen now at the head of gffairs in this 


city we are not informed. 
* ——————=_———_ 


A Mormon preacher named © te Lae 
arrested’ a few days ago at St. Lov’ vO. Meacer, was 
was taken on board the Osprey 48 as a counterfeiter. He 
Nauvoo. .: on the point of starting for 


Mr. Peter Bror 
county, N. Y., we 
when a tree fel' 


swaghin, of Rossie, St. Lawrence 
.s in the woods engaged in making ashes, 
~ «and killed a girl about 15 years old, and a bo 
about 8 ye: cs old. Two others were severely injured, b y 
danger” ie" 4 ars re severely injured, but not 


Henry Ladu, a resident of Germantown, near 
Hudson, is.in prison in that city for a felonious -assanlt upon 
Mrs. Polly Melius, a near neighbor. He cut her throat in a 
most frightful manner. 


«Quick Travelling —A gentleman left Rochester, 
N. Y. on Sunday evening at 5 o’clock, and arrived in Boston 
on Monday evening at 7 o’clock. A distance of 450 miles in 
26 hours. So much for railroads. 


Nominations Rejected.—The National Intelligen- 
cer of Wednesday says: “A great number of nominatic~ . 
office by the President were yesterday acted upe- poets 


= = . ni ae 
session of the Senate, a considerable number of ie: be secret 
to have been rejected.” po ich are said 


7 

és Westward,” &c.—A wagon load f : 
says the Milwaukie Herald, passed our ° “,. oF emigrants, 
bound a little farther west than any , ~M#Ce to-day who were 
lately. Their baggage was me~’ .-, Pioneers we have heard of 
suppose must be near the *: -«ked to * Sundown,” which we 

Shoemaking bn a jumping off place. 
ia hat an oc achinery.—T he Journal de Paris 
invented -  -perative. in the Rue des Vielles Andriettes has 
persor 4 machine to make shoes, by means of which any 
»-  -s possessing sufficient strength to turn a wheel, can in the 
vurse of a day finish fifty pairs of excellént shoes of every size. 


Trial of Gov. Dorr.—The Supreme Court met at 
Newpurt on Monday, to hear the argument on the motion for a 
‘vew trial in the case of Thomas W. Dorr. The defendant ob- 
‘ected to three jurors; two on the ground of their having ex- 
oressed an opinion, and one for insufficiency of estate. "The 
evidence had not been produced at our last accounts.—Provi- 
dence Journal, June 12. 


Fourierism in Wisconsin.—A Fourier Phalanx has 
been organized in Wisconsin, and a location selected in Mar- 
juette county. A party of men from Southport have com- 
nenced operations on the Domain, which was purchased of 
Government, and is paid for. Men of energy. intelligence and 
‘haracter have*embarked in the enterprise, states the South- 
ort American, and the project promises to be successful. 


American Feeling in Canada.—The 4th inst., be- 
ng training day in Upper Canada, the militia turned out in 
urge numbers, under their different officers. In the township 
i Markham, where there is a ** Reform Association,” an Ame- 
‘ican flag was hoisted during the night, but torn down at da 
ight by those who neither like the fesponsible doctrines of that 
ody, nor the significant emblem of them, so injudiciously pa- 
-aded.—Montreal Herald, June 11. 
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THIRD OUT DOOR MEETING. 
Another Meeting of all favorable to the Freed om 
of the Public Lands will be held at Union Square, 
junction’ of Houston street and Second Avenue, 
mn MONDAY EVENING, at half-past 6 o’clock. 
Several Working Men will address the Meeting. 
~ By order of the last meeting, 


Lewis Masquerier, Ch’n. 


Evtis SMALLY, Sec’y. 
Eee 














TO ET, one half of a good and commodious Store, in 
‘#57 one of the best thoroughfares in theCity. Terms reagon- 
-& 4. able. For further information inquire at 169 Bowery. 

je143t : 

OARDING.—A few respectable yonng, Mem can be accommo- 

dated with Board at $2 per week. Females 11 shillings per 
week. Also, a very desirable Room for a family. Apply at No.1 
Chesnut street. je 14tf 


QNE HUN DRED Airs taught in Six Lessons on the Piano, 
Guitar, Accordion, Flute, Violin, edc., at 65 Chatham street. - 

Terms moderate. Parlors for Ladics. 

N.B. Good Handwriting taught at one Sitting in 3 to 6 hours 

Call and see the proofs by.hbundreds. Parlors 65 Chatham, oppo. 

site Chambers. je 14 3t* 


D*. WATKINS having removed from Pearl street to 169 Bow. 
ery, and fitted up a commodious and pleasant house with re. 
ference to the comfort and speed y convalesence of invalids, respect. 
fully invites all who are suffering with diseases of any, and every 
name or nature, to cal! at 169 Bowery, and try the superior efficac 
of Thomsonian Botanic remedies, w!:en properly administered. ‘T'o 
responsible persons a cure is warranted (or no pay) of various dis- 
eases, such as Rheumatism, Fevers, Cholic, P red Buc Dysentery, 
Diarrhe, Disorders of the Liver, (of which there are man sy etc., 
etc., provided his directio ns are stric'ly attended to. Mr. Ww would 
prefer those wishing to take ,& cotrse of medicine to come the 
evening previous, as there is a prep: ration requisite, which facili- 
tates the operation, causes the medicine to operate more easy and 
thorough, and enables the patient to depart earlier the next day, 
rand Si«-rer Baths medicated at the 
Also « ¢sneral assortment of pure 


Sold at No. 169 Bowery, cheaper 




















. 


P.S.—Dr. W. attends personally, assisted by good and experi. 





te further day. 


enced nurses. 
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SKETCH OF THE 
Speech of W: L. Mackenzie, 


. EGULAR NATIO 
AT THE R ING, June 6. 


Mr. MACKENZIE commenced by'exhibiting the vast op- | ning’ his steamboat, people 


pression of the poor by the present mode of raising revenue fo 


the general government, 


ae ; ‘ly labor is compelled. to pay as much (by a] burgh, nobody had ani : 
Tarik A a cael for the protection of property as the Who could: have foreseen the unighty rT 
He estimated a a 4! Arkwright’s Spinni 

; ion, John Jacob Astor would proba ave 
just system of taxation, soar . if he would come ov 
000 or $80,000 instead, perhaps, of a few dollars, | rich enough, if he % 

oo ay (Asuinee.) It wats to him indispensable to with John Jacob Astor ? When the people do come to exam 


man in possession of millions. 


as at present. 


put an end to this great inequality, either by taxing every man | ine this subject, 


in proportion to his property, or by commencing the: new sys 


tem of free land, under which property would be more equally 


‘ ? eaid. “ 3, the 
NAL REFORM MEET-| “ Why,” said he, Lrule the boys 





rece wr 
must -go ahead. You m have heard of the schoolmaster 
whewud he ruled the winks parish. When asked how 90} 


— 


the mothers rule their hus ‘uenr.) While Fulton was plan- 
parish affairs.” (Great laughter’) eamed of the results that 


h 
, . When Watt was studying, 
T | were to flow from his imp a by College Green, Bai p 


showing how, in many cases, the Man | hegrimmed with dirt, in # little sh 


dea of the iaporeanes nf fel talior o@ 
ng Jenny, or foretold that his son, in conse- 
quence, ‘would now be worth seen riliom ¥ prente aes 
they will see that it is one of the most noble 
| echeunee so benefit manbitst oe Park the other’ day; ond 


i - h of B. F. Butler, but when I 

ssed. At present, the Public Lands are held almost en-| heard a most eloquent speech « : 

anal for the benefit of the speculators. After a poor maQ | came to analize it, I found a grain of wheat p dminggation 13 chef 
uats down upon them, some President will order the lands to | What did it amount to? I went to the Clay meeting, an 

be sold, andthe poor man must be either driven away from his | what did that amountto? They both wanted to save the coun- 


‘ . . > skin- | ¢ 
home or borrow money to buy his own birthright of some ' ry. 
flint of a capitalist. Hear.) And the money thus wrung! which we have adopted en masse. Not from the . 
o to support a standing | tem of Land Monopoly. ‘These things were never mentioned 


from the poor by the government must g 


Not from British Laws, 
ritish sys- 


(Langhter.) From what? 


army and navy, which would be unnecessary if the people | in their meetings. If you would stop quarreling about men, 


could be owners of their own improvements. 


(Hear, hear.) | and discuss principles, get your laws made as plain as a pike- 


. M. w how soldiers, lawyers, and judges | gaff and get this land of Canaan, which lies about one thou- 
or Rasps Ae ge there might be demand for them, on sand miles west, on the plan so often laid before you, what a 


principles much more con 
present. 


Where public opinion rules, public opinion should be en- 


lightened. The people here are the sovereigus, but, if he could 
venture, he would show that they had not exercised — owe 
reignty to the best possible advantage. (Laughter.) te en 
Buren once thought that to extend the right of suffrage wou 

be to render the elections a curse rather than a blessing; and, 
as if to confirm his opinion, after the suffrage had been made 
universal, batches upon batches of Banks had been created, 
enabling vast numbers of men to sil at their ease, and be boun- 
tifully supplied with the proceeds of useful labor, like drones 
in a hive. (Hear, hear.) And how many laws could be 
pointed out, since the suffrage became universal, that were of 
real utility to the mass of the people? There is the law abol 

ishing imprisonment for poverty, which is very good, and the 
law exempting $150 worth of the poor man’s goods, if he hap- 
pens to have as much, from attachment, is also good; but 
what is there among all the rest of the vast mass that can bene- 
fit the people? What is there to prevent the periodical “ pa- 
nies” and Bank failures and ‘ suspensions,” which come as 
regular and much oftener than the seventeen year locusts? 
(Hear.) But ifwe could get this system of States 100 by 100 
Miles square, and townships six miles square, 1n which every 
man should be a landholder, wealth could not get the advan- 
tage of poverty; capital could not tyrannize over lubor; there 
would be few or none either very rich or very poor.” “The 


prayer of Agur, “don’t make me poor, for perhaps [ would 
steal,” &c., would be realized. (Great applause.) Each 
man living upon his own farm or lot might feef as a freeman 
ought to feel, and, my life for it, there can be no other sure 


foundation for freedom than to make every man an indepen- 
dent landholder.. Yet when Andrew Jackson recommended 
this, alm@st in plain terms, in 1832, was there a single human 
being throughout the country that thanked him for the recom- 
mendation? (An individual rising---‘* Yes, [thanked him.”’) 
As the law then stood, and yet. stands, the poor squatter, when 
his land was ordered for sale by the government, was compelled, 
in many cases, to go to the capitalist and, to get the $200 ne- 
cessary to pay for his quarter section, give his note for $400, at 
12 per cent interest. Yet when Andrew Jackson profiosed to 
put an end to this shaving system, did any body say * Well 
done, Andrew Jackson!” (‘* Yes, yes."") 1 ask you, can a 
more independent and honest system be proposed, than this 
which would enable the farmer, the hatter, the shoemaker, the 
tailor, the boat builder, (for there are fine \akes and rivers out 
west!) and every other mechanic and working man, to go and 
make a home for himself and his wife and children, for which 
he would have to pay nothing but a small tax to Unele Sam? 
(Great applause.) Asysterr like that, gentlemen and ladies, 
would enable the people of this country effectually to silence 
the aristocracy of Europe who now taunt the stars of freedom. 
If the patriots of 76 had their work to do, there is something 
lett for you to perform ; something more important than making 
banks; something of more consequence than putting up whigs 
today and democrats tomorrow, who are as near alike as twee- 
diedum and tweedledee, and who, between them, have con- 


trived to have 50,000 paupers in the commercial emporium of 


“free, happy, and republican America!’ (Hear, hear.) 
Is this the way to carry out the doctrines of ’76; to finish the 
work laid out by your noble and patriotic forefathers? (No, 
no!) You must do your part in your day and generation. I 
was talking the other day with a gentleman who has been for 
40 years a resident of this city, and he told me there was not 
half the poverty in proportion to the population then that there 
is now. Neither, said he, were there as many fine houses, 
coaches-and-four, and splendid liveries, as now; nor, on the 
other hand, as many beggars.* Somehow or other, my friends, 
it always happens, under the present system, that the beggars 
keep pace with the Astor houses and the coaches and four. 
Under the system that we propése, in the Rural Township, 
there would not be many coaches-and-four, wah gentlemen on 
the front seats of the coach in gold-laced hats and white top 
boots, and gentlemen standing behind in silver-laced hats and 
other fine trappings.+ (Roars of laughter.) But, on the other 
hand, you would see grandfathers, in front of tueir own doors, 
of an evening, smoking their pipes undertheir own grapevines, 
with their grand children gamboling around them. (Great ap- 
plause. A voice, in an audible whisper, ‘‘ That’s the ticket I 
mean to vote!’”) You would not see men grey haired at forty, 


ducive to the public welfare than at happy country this would be! (Great applause.) * 


[We owe it to Mr. Mackenzie tosay, that the above is a very 
meagre abbreviation of his most excellent speech.—Reporter. 





Oregon. 
TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The undersigned, a citizen of the United States, 
resident in New Jersey, respectfully represents— 
That he has seen with satisfaction the recom- 
mendation of the President for the encouragement 
of emigration to the Oregon Territory, and his sug- 
gestion that ‘‘our laws should follow” the emi- 
grants, ‘‘so modified as the circumstances of the 
case may seetfi to require,” and he submits to the 
consideration of Congress the following hints re- 
specting the settlement of the Territory; first, how- 
ever, objecting strongly to the proposals for giving 
large grants of land to settlers, because this policy 
would scatter the bulk of the population unneces- 
sarily, rendering difficult their communication with 
each other, while a few fortunate possessors of eiigi- 
ble locations would be enabled to enrich themselves 
without labor by selling land to after-emigrants. 
The true policy, your memorialist thinks, would be, 
to allow every emigrant to take possession of such 
a portion of land as may be necessary for his busi- 
ness, and no more; and he suggests the following 
plan : 

That so much of the Territory as Congress may 
think proper shall be laid out in Townships of six 
square miles, with 140 Farms of 160 acres each, 36 
Lots of 5 acres each, and a large Public Square 
(for Town House, &c.) in the centre of each town- 
ship; any citizen to be allowed to take free pos- 
session of any vacant Farm or Lot at his option, 
with a right to use the same for life, or to sell or will 
his improvements at any time to any one not possessed 
of other lands ; the object being to secure land, and 
thereby the right to labor, to every citizen on com- 
ing of age. 

This plan is proposed on the ground that the 
use of the earth is the common right of its inhabi- 
|tants, no one having a right to monopolize it to 
the exclusion of others ; and therefore that it should 
be used in common, or, if divided, each should have 
an equivalent portion. 

Your memorialist will point out a few of the 
most prominent advantages, which, as he conceives, 
would render the proposed plan of settlement far 
more attractive to emigrants than the plan of dona- 
tions of land as property. 

1. The country would be settled compactly, no 
speculators’ tracts intervening between the actual 
settlers, through which the settlers would have to 
make their roads to market. Speculation would 
be directed, more usefully, to the improvement of 
lund, instead of the traffic in it. 

2. A proper equilibrium would be kept up be- 
tween the agricultural and mechanical classes, 
every man having free access to either ; and con- 
sequently there would be no such thing as want of 
employment, an evil so prevalent in our present state 
of society. 


3. Every citizen would be certain of a permanent 








and with knit brows “ shinning” it in a western Wall-street, independence for his children; which he cannot 
at a quarter before three o'clock, to raise the wherewithal to be certain of, whatever may be his wealth, while 
pay a note in the bank; but you would see men of seventy |]and is considered marketable property. Fraud or 


who wouldn’t scruple, of a week-day afternoon, to take a back- 


hold on the village»green with some-of the younger bucks, ety may fiow disinherit them in a year after 
and who would not be ashamed on Sundays to be seen go- | "8 eath. 


ing to worship God, in a church “not made with hands,” 
in the Public Park, in summier, or the Public Hall, where 
the pews would be free, in winter! (Hear, hear.) Man, in 


_ 4. By banishing the monstrous idea of speculation 
in land from the mind of men, the chief incentive 


such a state of society, would no longer be the worst enemy to Indian wars would be removed, 


of man. And who can say that this may not be realized ? 


©. Every man having a home of his own, (if only 


Who can say what will happen, when we see such inven-|a log hut,) would be an invincible defender of the 


tions springing up as Morse’s Telegraph, by which, in a few 
seconds, men can be informed of what is doing 38 miles off. 


(Hear, hear.) 


government that should guarantee his right to the 
soil. A nation of men so cireumstanced could not 


Now, the poor working man, notwithstanding all the inven- | 5¢ subdued. 


tions ‘and improvements, has to drag out his miserable ex- 
istence, toiling hard for 10 or 12 hours a day, and going home 


to his cellar or garret at night, tired and weary, hardly know- 


Your memorialist, for the sake of brevity, will 
conclude by suggesting that, should his proposal 


ing whether his head or his heels are uppermost, and un- be adopted, and a law passed authorizing a state 


— _ —_—— 
— ~ ee ee 


regulate the}. 


derstanding little except that he wants to go to bed. (Hear.) | '° be laid out on the Agrarian plan, and offering 
But if this grand idea of 160 acre farms and five acre lots is|some assistance to emigrants on the journey, he 


carried out, things will be much better with the working man. 


3 h ie : 
Man made the cities for the few but God made the country | et oe sae rs aii poses _ % 
for the whole people. But, as long as the people arevsleepy, : CSN. AB MIOTIEeTY Proceed to "settle 
Congress will not act with promptness. So long as the people Township No. I. 


leave President-making to the party-polititians, the Solomons 
in Congress will be posting off to some Baltimore Conven- 
tion, to nominate Clay, or Polk, or some other genius, and 
then great meetings will be called throughout the eountry, 


other man with a Dutch name tkat I cannot pronounce, is 
their candidate for Vice President; and then the Solons‘will 


GEORGE H. EVANS. 
Jan. 4, 1844. 
[The above memorial was presented to the House of Re- 


at which the people will be told that"Clay or Polk is their presentatives by Mr. Owen, of Indiana, in the early part of 
chosen condidate for President, and that Dallas, or some the present session of Congress. | 


Modesty.—The extreme modesty attributed to 


4 back to Washington and vote eight or ten millions for.a | females of the present day appears to have been productive of 
avy, and seven or eight millions for an Army; but they | some benefit to married men. We heard ofa husband yester- 
will not vote for the freedom of Public Lands till you give day who has thereby become master of his house again---a 
them a significant hint through the ballot boxes. (Applause.) | matter he has been unable to accomplish for some years past. 
There is only one way to accomplish your object; and that} Qn aslight squabble in the morning as to who should “ wear 
is, by taking your segars of an evening, atid talking these things | the pants,” she got "the best of it and put them on, when he 


over with your neighbors. 


ination of the commercial policy of Great Britain’ and showed 
what an effect the proposed measure would have on that 
policy, and on the cause of Democracy throughout the world.) 
rie “ wet La the little acorn that vou plant today, 
may be, in about years, atree such as th 
Charles I. The little babes that look le oe 
the things that Washingtons and Jeffersons are made of. (laugh- 
ter.) Noman can tell how soon this system may s a 
throughout this country and throughout the world. It is Shad 
— for the Picneer farmer to work singly in putting up a 
he ouse ; but when the neighbors make a “ logging bee,” the 
OK, Sces UP 1M short order. (Hear.) Iam glad to see the 


ladies among us. I ca : 
presteit, " While ths n always talk better when they are 








ee teeeecteneineenes 





(Mr. M. here went into an @xam- | Suggested that the buttons had eyes. 


Her modesty was so 
shocked that she burst into tears and pulled the paints fight off. 


Thumpi 


ng won't make a Gentleman.—Two emi- 
nent members of the Irish bar, Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton, 
quarrelled some years ‘ago so violently, that from words they 
came to blows. yle, the more powerful man, at the fists at 


puny today, are just| least, knocked down, his adversary twice;. exclaiming with 


vehemence, “‘ You scoundrel, I'll make you behave yourself 
like a gentleman.” To which Yelverton, rising, answered, 
with equal indignation, ‘No, sir, never, I defy you! 1 defy 
you! you can’t do it!” 


Mother Wit.—An Irish boy accidentally broke a 


window glass, and ran off to escape detection. Unfortunately 


Y put their shoulders tothe wheel, things for him, however, the proprietor stole a march upon him, and 


having seized him by the collar, exclaimed—“ you broke my 


*A ~~ | Win low, fellow, did you not?” ‘* To be sure I did,” said Pat, 


Pr begger was rare sight twenty years ago in New York.— 


+ Equipages of this description, whi 
day, in front of the Bible House, in Naasae cin? te mn 
in front of some’ of our churches, were entirely. unkne Sp yo 88 


— you see me running home for the money to pay 
ear” 


Naval.—Orders have been received by the com- 





AGRARIAN’S BATTLE 
.. Tone- Bay of Biscay”. 
See, bright Freedom’s banner floating, 
Free o’er our gallant band! _ . 
Hark! th’ Agrarian renion meting 
eng through the land! 
n to the battle, on! . 
‘ Fell Avarice strike en bs 
ight, fight, fight! day andnight! 
For the Rights of Nature fight ! 


Th’ Agrarian cause is glorious, 
And still is gaining ground ; 
’Tis spreading, all victorious, 
To earth’s remotest bound ! 
On to the battle, on! 
Fell. Avarice strike down ! 
And fight, fight! day and night! 
For the Rights of Nature Pay : 


We'll have no farce or sham-fight, 
But force the battle on! 
And still we'll cry ‘* Our birthright !” 
Until the victory’s won. i 
On to the battle field ! 
Grasp banner, sword, and shield! 
And fight, fight! day and night ! 
For the Rights of Nature fight ! 


-_--__or- 


From a recent English r. 
THE TRAMPLED LAND. 
I saw a nation sunk in grief— 
I heard a nation’s wail ; 
And their deep-toned misery was caught 
By every passing gale. 


Want guarded every peasant’s door, 
Swept each mechanic’s board ; 

Yet the earth had teemed—but only teem’d 
To sweli the rich man’s hoard. 


I saw the nobles of that land 
In pride and pomp roll by ; 
And I read contempt for the poor man’s lot 
In every haughty eye. 
] heard the infant’s ery for bread— 
The mother’s piercing shriek, 
And I marked the trace of famine in 
The father’s sunken cheek. 


I saw him cast his eye to heaven, 
With astern and sad appeal, 

And | knew he felt that anguish deep 
Which the hopeless only feel ; 


Yet stillahe nobles of that land 
In pride and pomp roll by, 
Nor less contempt for the poor man’s !ot 
Marked every haughty eye ! 
The people humbly sued for bread, 
But their rulers “gave a stone ;” 
And they steeled their sordid hearts and 
mocked 
The peasant’s dying groan ! 


“Low rent-cheap bread,” the people cried- 
“Untrammel labor’s hands !” 
“ Taxed corn, high rents, ‘ow wages,” 
sneered 
The callous ruling bands ! 


And the man lords of that land rolled by 
To church in pomp and pride! 

And the people’s dying wail despised, 
And the people’s power defied ! 

Then madness came upon the land, 
’T was the madness of despair ; 

Unarmed crowds went forth—to beg ! 
With shouts that rent the air ! 

And the rulers grinned a ghastly smile — 
Of triumph and delight, 

As forth their minions came to crush 
The weak with armed might ; 

And the landlords of that land surveyed, 
With bland approving eye, 

The savage and the ruthless war 
Of stern monopoly ! 


Now the council of that nation sits 
Again in grand divan ; 

But care they aught for liberty, : 
Or for the rights of man ? 


A coxcomb’s proclamations claim 
Discussion fierce and just and strong ; 
But a nation’s loud appeals 
Unheeded pasa.along ! 


And still the cumberers of the earth 
Contrive to hold in chains 
The nerve and sinew of the land, 
Throughout their wide domains. 
——$<g—————— . 


THE STRENGTH OF TYRANNY. 


The tyrant’s chains are only strong, 
While slaves submit to wear them; 
And, who cvuld bind them on the throng 
Determin’d not te bear them ? 
Then, clank your chains ! ¢’en though the 
links 
Were light as fashion’s feather, 
The heart, which rightly feels and thinks, 
Would cast them altogether. 
The lords of earth are only great 
While others clothe and feed them ! 
But, what were all their pride and state 
Should labor cease to heed them ? 
The swain is higher than the king’: 
Before the Laws of Nature 
The monarch were a worthless thing; 
The swain—a useful creature. 
We toil, we spin, we delve the mine, 
Sustaining each his: neighbor : 
And, who.can show a right divine 
To rob us of our labor ? 
We rush to battle—bear the lot 
In every ill and danger— 
And who shal! make the peaceful cot 
To homely joy a stranger ? 
Perish all tyrants, far and near, 
Beneath the chains that bind us : 
And perish, too, that servile fear 
Which miakes the slaves they find us. 
One-grand—one universal claim— 
One peal of moral thunder— 
One glorious burst in freedom’s name, 
And rend onr bonds asunder ! 


ei 


Duelling.—Two musquitoes, one morning, met 


on a leaf in a garden” Both were filled with the blood drawn |. 


from their last nocturnal depredations. They were silent and 
“ dumpy,” cross and savage. One of them ran out his sting, 
and wiped it on its.fore leg. The other thrustout his sting, 
and pointed it towardsthe first musquito. This was considered 
an insult. And so the offended musquito steps up to the other 
and says— 
“Did you turn up your sting at me?” 
The answer was—“ I ran. out my sting; you can apply it 
as xy choose.” 
te ge Sir, your remark savors of rascality.” 
“Hah!” exclaimed the other, “a downright insult! No 
gentlemsaely musquito will submit to such treatment. without 
Foe ek ee 
¥ together, and running one er sf 
body, died le deaths. 2 ‘ 


Clayton, the ronaut, made an ascension from 





York, before the Beggars made their appearancgenk sown in New. fewest marine officer on the New York station, to send a 


guard of marines 12 Philadelphia for the U. S, brig Truxton, 


Cincinnati, and landed about sixty miles from the cit 
having been in the air only two hours, a ; 


_| ciples 


) * ne movement, among ‘thie ing people; in the 
o 


| passage of a law w 






pope ws 
Avocate: 
ew York, is being made {o-effect a reform: for their City 
Their principal omer at this, time, .seems to be, to effec 
ich will allow the public lands to be fi," 
actual settlers. The editors of the above’ ‘paper are quite ely 
guine of bringing their measure to: bear, if ey are only a 
tained in their editorial labors., (>. Labori men, ye wh, 
desire, not only your own good, but also the good of your 
terity, patronize the “* Working Man's Advocate.” Pie 


From the (Boston) Laborer. 


Tue Peopie’s Ricuts, and Working Man's 4) 
vocate is the title of a journal published semi-weekly by Mess, 
Windt and Evans, at New York. ‘We are greatly obliged ;, 
our brethren for the fileof papers they sent us. “The Adyo, 
cate” appears to be conducted with great ability, and Contain, 
a vast deal of matter of vital importance to the working ma, 
Some of its features are somewhat peculiar, and these we Mug 
reserve for future examination and notice. It is the organ 


the National Reform Association. Price, $1,50 per annum, ), 
advance. 
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((¥" There is a machine in operation at Pittsburgh wij, 
makes wrought iron spikes of any size, with great despatch, : 

Thermachine is fed by one or two hands as the case m, 
be, with red hot rods of iron, of the size of the spikes requires 
and the way it chews up the hot metal and spits out the her 
spikes is no way slow. The head is formed by one movemer, 
of adie, whilst a pair of---we don’t know what they are called 
---chissels, we presume, point the spikes, which drop as anothe, 
is introduced, the size being easily changed by means of repy. 
lating screws, in a few minutes, as the owner may desire, to any 
required length or thickness. 





Polk and Dallas.—Mr. Polk was born on the 
of November, 1795, and is therefore in his 49th year. M,, 
Dallas was born on the 10th of July, 1792, and is therefor 


‘| in his 52d year, 
Mormonism.—About forty Mormons arrived her & 


yesterday on the steamer Victress, from Cincinnati. They 
are from Vermont and Massachusetts, on their way to Nav. 
voo.— St. Louis Era,, May 31. | 


The West.—Upwards of 5,000 emigrants hay: 
landed at Milwaukie since the commencement of navigation 
this season, and the presumption is, that the population of 
Wisconsin will increase the present year at least 25,000. 


The Mississippi was again rising fast on the 30th 
ult., and was already within 13 inches of the highest point it 
reached a week or two since. Disastrous results were 
feared. 


Father Mathew.—We regret to see it stated that 
a letter has been received in this city from Father Mathew, 
in which he declines visiting the United States the presen 
season, according to his previously expressed intention. 


Tippecanoe Convention.—By the arrival of the 
“ Forrest,” we received intelligence of the Convention held 
at the Battle Ground on Wednesday. The numhers in at- 
tendance are represented as surpassing those present in 1840, 
— Terre Haute Courier, June 1. 


Suicide.—Capt. Pickering, of the new brig Co- 
lumbia, committed suicide at Lock No. 8°om the Welland 
Canal, on the 3d inst. because his brig had been built so 
large that it wouldn’t pass the Lock. He had left a wife 
}and four children. 


The bell of St. Augustine's, which melted in the 
flames of the burning church, was the old bell which first 
| chimed musical peals at the Declaration of American Inde- 
| pendence—the dawning of freedom, political and religious, 
upon this Union. —Phil. Spirit of the Times. 


‘Gulick, the Militia fine Collector. —This notorious 


individual entered a complaint of Saturday, against Mr. 
| Oliver Ketcham, Sen., into whose house he had intruded in 
his usual unceremonious manner, for having him violently 
| thrust forth, or in other words kicked him out. A. warrant 
| was granted, but inasmuch as Gulick has been proved to be 
a trespasser by the deciston of the Court of Sessions, he is 


not likely to obtain much redress. 


A Strange, Duel Blocked.—T wo girls of the town, 
with their seconds, who were also girls, were yesterday 
arrested by the police when about to fight a duel, with pistols 
and Bowie knives, near Bayou St. John. . Finding the; 
would not be allowed to endanger each other's lives accord- 
ing to. approved and fashionables rules, the belligerents had 


—_e oe 





each other’s hair and faces in regular cat and dog’s style. 
They are all in the calaboose.—W. O. Pic. of 31st. 

Another Hero gone.—The Salem Register an- 
| nounces the death of the last of Washington’s Life Guards, 
in the person of Captain Jesse Smith; who died at his resi- 
dence in Salem on Tuesday, aged 88. He was in the batile 
of Bunker Hill, and afterwards was drafted into Washing- 
ton’s Guards. He was present in the battles of Brandywine, 
Trenton, Germantown and Monmouth. He received his 
discharge in 1779, from General Washington. Peace to his 
manes. ‘ 

Nations without Fire.—It is said that fire was en- 
tirely unknown (to many nations of antiquity, and even at the. 
present day it is uaknown in some parts of Africa. “The in- 
habitants of the Marian Islands, which were discovered in 155], 
had no idea of fire, and expressed the greatest astonishment on 
beholding pve to be some kind of: living animal 
which fed on wood. ~The inhabitants of the Phillippine and 
Canary Islands were formerly equally ignorant. 

ii set agldt ts 

Tue Prices oF LABor IN ENGLAND IN 1350.— 
A harvest laborer had to work one week to enable 
him to buy four bushels of wheat. In 1784, be was 
obliged to work twelve days, and in 1844, twenty- 
six days! One month’s ‘labor, buys as much and 
no more wheat than one week’s labor did five hun- 
dred years ago! Four day’s labor will hardly buy 
in 1844, a pair of shoes that could have been bought 
with one day’s labor in 1344! In meat, cloth, &c., 
the disproportion is the same! For God’s sake, let 
England have all the credit onthe score of humanity 
for her Anti-Slavery movements; for it seems that 
it is the only claim she can ever put in on sucha 
score! Read the following literal estimate of the 
weekly expenses of an English laboring family of 
six, taken on the authority of the Westminster Re- 
view, and Somerset (Eng.) County Gazette :— 





Rents of two rooms and garden,. -  - 29 cts. 
Peck of wheat, - - - 44 do. 
Grinding and barm, » - - 4 do, 
Half a bag of potatoes, ‘oy eviioe & on 
One pound of lard, . - - ) @ 2 do. 
Candles, soap, salt, Ya. each, = «= 6 do. 
Scaided milk, six pints, - - - 4 do. 
Total weekly income.and expenditure; $1 53 


being seven shillings sterling, the usual wages of a 
laborer! Yet England, in 1813, raised from her 
kingdom by taxation, two hundred’ attd seventy mil- 
lions of dollars. And with all her surplus of labor, 
in manufactures, one man-performs the work now, 
that two hundred and sixty-four did in 1344! Dr. 
Taylor says, that ‘‘ machines now enable one man 
to produce as much yarn as three hundred did at the 
accession of George I1].” ‘And again, ‘‘ machines 
enable one man and one boy to print as many goods 
as one hundred men and one hundred boys could at 
the accession of George III.” Who shall say that 
4 or-saving machines are not blessings to labor, 

nd that they have not had a blessed i upon 
the price of labor ?”—Bost. Invest. 
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